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The writer of the followiog pagee has no- 
thing more to Gay in Uieir behalf, than thnt 
they contain the history of events and penoits 
that are real in every respect, with the ex- 
ception of the names. No art whatever has 
been employed, either to magnify the inci- 
dents, or to give them an undue colouring. 



IX PKEFACE. 

A plain unvarnisbep £i^<js told — a tale that 

is strictly true^rfSQa tale^he chief object of 

'. • . «-■ 

which is to sU^ %nA Missionary Societies 
have not laboured In vain. There is not an 
individual described in the volume who has 
not^ in spiritual things^ been more or less 
indebted to the first English Mission to the 
East. 
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CHAP. I. 
Mr. ANn Mas. Gilcbrist. 



Id dawn of life she wisely saaght her God ; 
And the Btiaig:bt path of thornj virtua trod : 
Fond to oblige, too genlle to oSend ; 
Beloved by all, to all tbe good s fiiend : 
The bad gbe censured hj her life alone ; 
Blind to tbeir faults, seven upon her own. 



It was during the sultry season of the year, 
that Gilchrist awoke from what he was then al- 
most ready to think had only been a dream of 
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pleasure.* Circumstances had led him^ with a 
companion Vhom he tenderly loved^ and to whom 
he had heen united in the most endearing of all 
connections^ to the land of the East. The coun- 
try was far ofl^ the voyage was dangerous ; and 
the friends from whom they were separating were 
very dear ; yet, believing that they were called 
by Providence to the distant sojourn, they went 
away. It is true, they wept at parting, and at 
the last sight of their native land ; but consola- 
tions of a peculiar kind mitigated their sorrow, 
and, after awhile, cheered their hearts. 

Mrs. Gilchrist was a woman of the most amia- 
ble temper,, and of a strong and well-cultivated 
mind. Her personal appearance was not parti- 
cularly engaging, yet her countenance exhibited 
such strong marks of intelligence, gentleness, and 
kindness, that there were few who were not, at . 
first sight, impressed in her favour. Retiring, she 
usually made no figure in company, unless pressed 
into conversation ; but when this was the case, 
she gained the admiration of all present who could 
appreciate real excellence of character. 
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During the voyage she became ^ general fa- 
vourite with the passengers. Informed in mind^ 
she interested the intelligent ; humble in deport* 
ment, she gained the confidence of the unassum- 
ing ; and ever ready to assist the needy, she was 
resorted to by all the dependant. The young 
gentlemen of the ship came to her as to a mother, 
receiving from her hands that assistance in needle 
work which €dl, during a voyage of considerable 
length, more or less, require. Some also, of 
rank, will probably never forget as long as they 
live, the solemn instructions of her lips and her 
pen. 

But it was at home, and among those who in- 
timately knew her, that her worth was princi- 
pally manifested. 

Her cottage — a beautiful little dwelling — was 
all neatness and order. Her own hands decked 
it. She arranged its furniture, she hung its pic- 
tures, she assorted its books, she made its orna- 
ments ; and what she could not do was performed 
under her eye. Her table was always furnished 
with some little niceties of her own preparing 
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In a word, her whole house exhibited signs of a 
taste at once simple and refined. Her domestics 
found in her a mother — though she was but 
young — rather than a mistress. And all around 
her blessed her for her kindness. 

Gilchrist was deeply sensible — though not too 
much so — of her merits ; and often did he feel 
proud, in the presence of others, of his compa- 
nion. 

Being himself somewhat fond of literary pur- 
suits, and accustomed, at leisure hours, to engage 
in them, she usually accompanied him. They 
read for the most part the same book ; and they 
pursued the same studies. And whenever there 
was any difference in their progress, the balance 
was always in her favour. 

Thus the year, almost imperceptibly, went 
round ; the absence from home was comparatively 
little felt; and the strange and disagreeable 
things of a foreign and a tropical climate were 
sustained with patience and cheerfulness. 

The happiness of Gilchrist and his companion 
was complete, as far as this term can be applied 
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to earth. Their love was mutual. Their so* 
cietj with each other was not only agreeable, 
but delightful. Without giving up their indivi- 
dual opinions, they thought nearly alike on every 
subject, and on the great topic of religion they 
were of one heart. 

« 

Young in years, they both anticipated a long 
season of uninterrupted earthly felicity. And who 
will blame them for so doing ? It was not natural 
for either of them to expect that their sun would 
set at noon. Neither would it have been proper 
for them to have embittered their lives with the 
thought of speedily losing their enjoyments. It 
is probable, however, that they thought not enough 
of that scripture, '* But this Isay^ brethren^ the 
time is short ; it remaineth thai both they that 
have wives be as though they had none; and 
they that weep as though they wept not ; and 
they that rejoice as though they rejoiced not ; 
and they that buy as though they possessed not; 
and they that use this worlds as not abusing it, 
for the fashion of this world passeth away''* 

The only unpalatable ingredient in their cup, 

b2 
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was their distance from relatives, and the little 
hope they could entertain of ever seeing again 
the land of their fathers. This, it is true, was not 
always felt; but yet there were times when the 
thought would produce an indescribable pang — a 
pang which would force from the eyes, particu- 
larly of Mrs. Gilchrist, a profusion of tears. 

They endeavoured, however, to sweeten this 
bitter, by often looking forward to a happy re- 
union in the land of the blest — a prospect that 
could effectually calm their minds. And they 
laboured to lessen the sorrow of present separa- 
tion by keeping up a constant and warm corres- 
pondence, a correspondence that was equally 
grateful to all parties. Those only who have dwelt 
in foreign lands can form a right conception of the 
emotions that Gilchrist and his companion felt on 
the reception of letters from home. They coiilc 
testify, from frequent experience, that the word 
of the wise man are true: — ^^ As cold water to 
thirsty souly so is good news from a far country 

Both were favoured with a cla««* of excel Ic 
correspondents, particularly Mrs. Gilchrist, wl 
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in addition to all her other shining quahties, 
possessed such a happy mode of expressing her 
sentiments, that her letters not only informed, but 
delighted. Hence, she never failed to receive as 
many as she sent. 

These letters were common both to Gilchrist 
and herself, for it was an involuntary agreement, 
which was seldom or never broken, that neither 
should ever write or receive a letter, without the 
other knowing all the contents ; and as neither 
had any secrets to conceal, their love to each 
other made them mutual partakers in all that 
transpired. Often did Mrs. Gilchrist, on the re- 
ception of communications from her beloved rela- 
tives, read them aloud to her partner, and while 
he would sit and Hsten with delight, the emotions 
that pervaded her bosom, and which made her 
shed tears of affection for the writers and of rescret 
on account of her separation from them, would 
also enter his heart ; and both have found, that 
while their love to their friends remained undi- 
minished, their affection for each other had greatly 
increased. 
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Thus time rolled on like the soft flowing of the 
mighty river that was close to their dwelling. 

For months they unremittingly pursued the 
object they had come to seek, and were not 
unsuccessful. Mrs. Gilchrist, however, being na- 
turally a more ardent character, shewed the 
greater activity ; and being the more cheerful, was 
not 80 easily intimidated with difficulties. Still 
they seemed exactly suited to each other, and 
they were of one heart in their great object. 



THE FRIENDS. 



CHAP. II. 

The Death of Mrs. Gilchrist. 



Lovely in death the beauteous ruin lay ; 

And if in death still lovely, lovelier there. 

Far lovelier. 

Young, 



But a crisis was approaching. Often had Gil- 
christ and his companion talked in a general way 
to each other of their separation by death ; but 
neither of them was willing to realize it. Mrs. 
Gilchrist would sometimes, indeed, speak very 
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feelingly on the subject, and would even intimate 
to her partner certain desires which she would 
like to be accomplished, whenever such an event 
might occur. But, unwilling to agitate his mind, 
she concealed from him a presentiment, which she 
had had for a short period before, that the number 
of her days would be few upon earth. Perhaps, 
too, she might suppose that the presentiment 
would never be realized ; and that by stating it 
she might cause groundless anxiety in the bosom 
of one whom she loved as her own soul. 

The East is a region of the globe where few 
linger any length of time under disease. Nature, 
in all her movements, proceeds with almost incre- 
dible rapidity. The fields that, in one month, are 
completely parched, will, in the succeeding month, 
be covered with the most luxuriant verdure. The 
human constitution also obtains a quick maturity ; 
and sinks, with equal speed, into decay. 

The hot season had set in with unusual rigour. 
And, when this happens to be the case, the cry of 
death is heard in every direction throughout the 
land. The people being accustomed to lament 
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their dead in the most melancholy strains^ a walk 
in an eastern city or town, during the rage of dis- 
ease, is, of all things that can he conceived, the 
most heart-rending. Every where corpses are 
heheld, home along on the shoulders of men ; fol- 
lowed by others who carry bundles of wood to 
consume the dead. Mothers are to be seen wring- 
ing their hands, and tearing their hair ; others sit 
pensively on the ground, silent as Job and his 
friends; while it is yet more commtBi for the 
mourners to lean on each other's neck, weeping 
and lamenting the departed with the most woeful 
wailings. Of such scenes Gilchrist had often 
been the witness, and, in some instances, had en- 
deavoured to assuage the anguish of the mourners; 
though, more frequently, his own heart was so 
agonized that he hastened away in silence from 
the sight. But now he was to be tried himself; and 
tried in away which had never entered his thoughts. 
The hot winds blew vehemently. They howled 
among the trees. The birds flew with difficulty 
from branch to branch. The people either kept 
in their houses, or, if compelled to go out. 
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moved along in utter silence^ with their hcadij 
wrapped up, and their eyes fixed on the ground. 

To look out of the door or window was to 
place the countenance, as it were, before a burn- 
ing oven. The fields were completely burnt up ; 
and all things, though there was neither frost nor 
snow, exhibited the barrenness of an European 
winter. 

To keep out the heat and dust Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilchrist had closed all the doors and windows of 
their little dwelling. A few rays only had ad- 
mittance through the Venetians — just sufficient to 
afford light enough to see each other. 

While Mrs. Gilchrist began interestingly to 
employ herself in a labour of love, her husband 
retired to his room in order to pursue a subject 
which was then employing his thoughts. Having 
finished her important work, Mrs. Gilchrist ap- 
proached the door of her partner's chamber, and 
announced to him that she felt seriously ill. In- 
stantly starting up, he saw that she had been 
seized with that fatal disorder — the chtflera — 
which had carried off its thousands. In haste he 
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■procured the usual remedies^ and sent imme- 
diately for medical assistance. 

Hardly collected^ and apprehensive of a sepa- 
ration, he fell upon his knees by her side, as she 
lay reclined on a couch, and wept like a child. 
She was perfectly calm, and seemed, from the 
moment of her seizure, to have done with all 
earthly objects. An affectionate female attendant 
stood by and wept with Gilchrist; and endea- 
voured, at the same time, to comfort his mind. 
But he was too much overcome to receive conso- 
lation. 

Burning as was the awful sun, no sooner was 
it known through the settlement that Mrs. Gil- 
christ had been attacked with sickness, than 
numbers of friends flocked to her assistance. 
Though all were deeply affected, yet no one, it 
is believed, apprehended any danger. Indeed, 
no one was willing to entertain the thought that 
such excellence and youth (for not more than 
twenty summers had yet passed over her) was 
about to be transplanted from a soil, over which 
she was shedding the most salutary influence. 

c 
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Gilchrist, however, wm very uneasy. Hope 
and fear alternately agitated his bosom. Often 
would he in anguish rise and retire from his part- 
ner, to pour out his heart before God in her be- 
half. But as if borne down by an awful forebo- 
ding of what was about to happen, the prayer for 
her recovery was stifled again and again. 

Still he could not believe her to be dying. She 
talked to him of heavenly things — ^told him of her 
hitherto concealed presentiment of sudden death — 
dwelt upon her hopes for eternity, — and sweetly 
spoke of the preciousness of Christ. He attempted 
to pray with her ; but such a broken prayer was, 
probably, never offered before. The doctor hung 
over her with an earnestness which no one around, 
from their unwillingness to believe her dying, 
ever thought of interpreting. Little was said by 
any present. A solemn silence pervaded all, 
which seemed to be the precursor of a storm of 
grief, more awful in its effects than one of those 
hurricanes which frequently rage in the East, and 
which strike terror into every breast- 

The day ended, and the night passed on ; and 
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hope, for a season, was indulged that the disorder 
had been checked, and that the dear sufferer was 
yet to be spared. She fell into a sweet sleep, and 
her anxious friends, with hearts full of gratitude 
to God, retired into different rooms. 

fiut with the closing of her sleep, and with the 
dawning of the morning, came the return of the 
fatal disease. Perfectly resigned, she kissed a 
little orphan child whom she had taken under her 
care; and with much feeling addressed some 
youthful females, for whom she had felt a lively 
interest, on the importance of giving earnest atten- 
tion to the realities of eternity. 

Poor Gilchrist stood by, and saw and heard all 
in total silence. She saw the grief of his heart ; 
and, unable any longer to keep him in suspense, 
she raised her now languid eyes, and told him that 
she was dying. The tears flowed down his cheeks 
as she proceeded to address him in terms which af- 
fected all around. She assured him she was 
happy; and that she had ever considered her union 
witii him as the most pleasing event of her life. 
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Having expressed to him her last wishes, she 
gently laid herself down; and, in one of the 
softest of slumbers, breathed her spirit into the 
hands of her precious Redeemer. 

The whole scene was one of joy and sorrow. 
She was to be envied ; for not only did she seem 
to be, but she said she was, perfectly happy. 
Her countenance exhibiting the greatest placidity 
of spirit, assumed a more than ordinary beauty, — 
a beauty, which not only remained, but increased 
after death. The beholders were fascinated with 
the appearance; and some of them were struck 
with wonder. It was an unusual sight. But 
perhaps it might be accounted for. There were 
youth and piety, and even natural beauty, in the 
object herself, and there was strong affection in 
those who attended her. The former caused the 
fascination ; the latter increased it. 

Gilchrist seemed as if he could not survive her. 
He liung over her lifeless body, and, shedding a 
most copious flood of tears, kissed her again and 
again. At length he was urged to retire into an 
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adjoining room ; which he did^ and from which 
he never came out until the coni{)any returned 
frem depositing her mortal remains in the dust. 

One night only had passed between her decease 
and her burial^— consignment to the grave, in hot 
countries, being necessary almost immediately 
after death. That was an awful night to Gil- 
christ, though less awful than some he spent 
afterwards. He alternately sat up, and rechned. 
Almost stupified, his tears had ceased to flow. 
No one spoke to him, and he spoke to no one, 
except to ask a draught of water to quench his 
burning thirst. 

The early dawn was fixed as the season to lay 
her in the grave. Theobald, of whom the reader 
will hear afterwards, entered by break of day, 
the room of Gilchrist, and inquired if he wished, 
once more and for the last time, to look upon his 
loved companion. On being answered, ^^No,'' 
he merely replied, ^^ It is well," his countenance 
exhibiting sympathy of the strongest kind. 

Without any particular emotions, Gilchrist 

c2 
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heard the sound of the closing of the coffin, and 
of the feet of those who entered to carry out his 
dead. The noise was not greiat; scarcely a 
human whisper was heard. And though he was 
left alone in the cottjige, a dreary silence reigning 
all around him ; yet it was not till the company 
had returned from the funeral, and he had left the 
apartment into which he had entered the evening 
before, that he began to experience the anguish of 
his loss. 

And great was his anguish. Wandering from 
place to place in his dwelling, he spent much of 
his time in audible weeping. Every thing re- 
minded him of her who had gone to return no 
more. Oftentimes he could not realize her ab- 
sence. He would look for her, but he could not 
find her ; he would turn again, but she was not 
there. 

Deep was his wound. Apprehensive that he 
had been visited in judgment, and not in mercy,, 
he could scarcely for some days, approach the 
throne of grace. The Bible, he could seldom 
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open ; comfort from none he could receive ; his 
food became unpalatable. And it was feared, 
that he himself .jvi«ild not long be an inhabitant of 
>earth. 

Friends at different places, who had heard of 
his loss, endeavoured to remove him from the 
scene of his sorrow, by inviting him to their 
dwellings. But he was immoveable. Sorrow 
had sunk so deeply into his heart, that all his 
energies were gone. He had neither power to do 
anytliing where he was, nor inclination to go any- 
where else. 

All saw his distress was great ; and all would 
have tried to comfort him, but no one could ven- 
ture to mention to him the melancholy topic of 
his loss. Even the excellent minister of the 
place, where he resided, would weep when he 
saw him; but could not attempt to steady the 
trembling chord of his heart. It was a string 
which every one knew would vibrate the more 
it was touched. Love for the memory of the 
deceased, and respect for the survivor, had led 
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numbers to clothe themselves with the easigns of 
mourning. These were perpetually before him ; 
and though no one spoke to him of his friend, yet 
all looked as if they said, " We know what you 
have lost; we feel for you; and will gladly do 
anything we can to bind up your wound." 
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CHAP. III. 

Mr. Middleton. 



His prime of life in wandering spent, and care ; 
His fortune led to traverse realms alone. 
And found no spot of all the world his own. 

Goldsmith. 

No wounds like those a wounded spirit feels. 

No cure for such, till God, who makes them, heals. 

COWPER. 



'!n\JS months passed away and there seemed to 
e little or no alleviation to the distr^s of Gilchrist. 
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At length a circumstance occurred which aroused 
him^ for a considerable period^ from his sorrow. 

In his neighbourhood there lived a gentleman 
of the name of Middleton^ a person of a highly 
cultivated mind, and of great urbanity of manners. 
He had not only seen much of mankind, and of 
all ranks, but he had travelled in many countries ^ 
and through some of them under circumstances 
very unusual. 

Having, in early life, met with a calamity 
which deeply affected him, he, under its influence, 
commenced a wandering life. Unmindful where 
or how he sojourned, he traversed several parts of 
Europe, and at length found himself on the mar- 
gin of the most unknown quarter of the globe. 
Without money, baggage^ or attendants, he tra- 
velled thousands of miles into the interior as a 
common beggar. 

Two or three enterprising individuals only have 
gone in the same tract, and all, though none of 
them penetrated so far as Middleton, have fallen 
victims either to disease, or to the savage cruelty 
of the people. The God of mercy, however. 
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pitied him. The Foulahs and Mandingoes suc- 
coured him; and the inhabitants of Timbuctoo 
and Kashna freely supplied ^* the poor white 
man" with food when he was hungry, and a rest- 
ing place when he was weary. After a series 
of extraordinary events, in the course of which 
he visited America, and again returned to Europe, 
he settled in the East, not far from the habitation 
of Gilchrist. 

His house was small, but it was the picture of 
beauty ; and at once made known its possessor as 
a man of the nicest taste, though without ostenta- 
tion. Situated in the neighbourhood of hills, and 
almost hidden from the view by a gentle decUvity, 
and a thick grove of trees, the passenger ap- 
proached it ere he was aware. It was instantly 
seen to be the dwelling of no common man ; all 
was neatness and variety around; the servants 
looked more like a part of the family than its 
menials ; the horses, the cows, the dogs, the goats, 
and all the other domestic animals, were evidently 
well fed and well attended i(K The owners of 
the domain were evidently beyond the meridian 
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of life, and appeared to enjoy mueh comfort in 
each other. 

Mr. Middleton had an exceedingly interesting 
countenance ; it was marked with deep lines of 
melancholy, and yet it exhibited great placidity. 
Intelligence beamed in his eye, and was strikingly 
visible on his forehead ; and though he seemed to 
be always happy, yet the careful observer could 
perceive occasional indications leading him to 
suspect that deep sorrow had a firm lodgment in 
his heart. 

And sorrow there was, though he had for years- 
past been enabled to rise above the calamity of 
his youthful days ; yet it was only to a certain 
degree. There were objects still with him and 
near to him that served as continual mementos 
of what had once nearly, and for years, bereft 
him of reason, and sent him into inhospitable and 
unknown lands, on a fruitless search for death. 

Previous to the death of Mrs. Gilchrist, her 
husband was favoured with one or two interviews 
with Mr. Middleton ; but no particular attach- 
ment was formed on cither side. A peculiar re^ 
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Berve> which was natural to the former, kept both 
from making any advances to intimacy. But now, 
in his calamity, Gilchrist was to be blessed with a 
friend destined to relieve his mind in no common 
degree. 

Mr. Middleton, though he had endured such 
sufferings, disbelieved the truth of revelation. 
He had in his early days been tenderly educated; 
and the lips of an affectionate mother had instilled 
divine instruction into his mind. Often did he 
talk of this fond parent, and often would he pa* 
thetically ascribe to her all the good of which he 
had ever been the subject. Whilst under her eye> 
and for many years afterwards, he never enter- 
tained a single doubt regarding the truth of Chris* 
tianity ; but being a man of research on all sub* 
jects, theology had secured a considerable portion 
of his attention. Indeed, such had been the effect 
of early instruction and example, that, though he 
had read many works connected with the Bible, 
he had never perused any book professedly written 
against it. His doubts had originated from an 
indiscriminate and injudicious perusal of publica- 
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tions, containing opposite sentiments on religious 
truth, together with the common but most serious 
error of confounding Christianity with the secular 
garb in which she is often arrayed. 

About the time at which our history commences, 
Mr. Brown, the minister of the settlement, of 
whom we shall have more to say in the following 
pages, had put into the hands of Mr. Middleton a 
most interesting memoir of a zealous and indefa* 
tigable servant of Christ, who had formerly lived 
in their neighbourhood, and was known to both. 
On returning this book to his friend, Mr. Middle- 
ton sent with it a letter, avowing his admiration 
of the person it described— but at the same time 
declaring his own difficulties in admitting the di- 
vine original of Christianity, and requesting that 
Mr. Brown, or any of his friends, would answer 
his objections. This letter was handed to Gil- 
christ, and the perusal roused him from his sorrow. 
The communication was most important and de- 
manded attention. Mr. BroWn being at the time 
much engaged, the business of a reply was al- 
lotted to Mr. Gilchrist, who cheerfully, though 
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with considerable diffidence^ set himself to the 
task. 

In the course of his letter Gilchrist remarked, 
that though it is very important to have external 
evidence for the truth of the Bible, yet this is less 
important than to be assured that Christianity is 
every way adapted to the necessities of man as a 
guilty and polluted being, — which it is evident he 
is. For a sick person to know the origin of a 
medicine is pleasing : but this is of very little eon- 
sequence when compared with knowing that it is 
a remedy exactly suited to remove the complaint. 
To know the maker of a watch, and to understand 
all its works ; is interesting, but to know that it is 
a machine exactly suited to point out the true 
time, is more interesting still. In the same way, 
to be convinced of the genuineness and authenticity 
of the Bible is a matter of no small moment ; but 
to feel that its doctrines are exactly adapted to 
the wants of man is a matter of much higher mo- 
ment. This Gilchrist endeavoured to show was 
the case ; and also that there was no other system 
existing amongst men of which the same thing 
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could be said. Hence, as Christianity alone is 
adapted to the condition of the whole human race, 
be argued that there was fair ground to infer, that 
its author was the Father of all, — even the God 
of infinite goodness. But he, at the same time, 
contended also, that there was external evidence 
for the truth of the Bible sufficient to satisfy any 
reasonable mind. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Mr. MlDDL£TONy A BELIEVER. 



His thougbta wont to roam, from shade onward to shade. 

Destruction before him, and sorrow behind ; 

" Oh pity, great Father of light/' then he cried, 

" Thy creature, who fain would not wander from thee ! 

Lo, humbled in dust,I relinquish mj pride 

From doubt and from darkness thou onlj canst free.'* - 

And darkness and doubt are now fled away ! 

No longer he roams in conjecture forlorn. 

Beattie. 



Gilchrist having written his letter, and com- 
mended it to God^ forwarded it to Middle* 
ton. As will readily be conceived, he waited 

d2 
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with considerable anxiety for the result. He 
understood the man with whom he had to do. 
He knew him to be a person of great learning and 
reflection, and he felt afraid lest he had entered 
upon a controversy that would end in his own 
disgrace. He was convinced that he had truth 
on his side ; but he doubted his ability to defend it 
against such an opponent. At length a reply ar- 
rived which filled him with grief and astonishment. 
It expressed much gratitude, indeed, to Gilchrist 
for the kind interest he had taken in the welfare 
of his friend; but although it contained many 
high sounding professions of regard and veneration 
for the Supreme Being, it was filled with specious 
deistical objections to the Sacred Volume, espe- 
cially to the Old Testament, together with the 
most decided rejection of those doctrines which 
respect the person of the Saviour, and the great 
and merciful design of his appearance in the world. 
On jthese cardinal points, he avowed his sentiments 
in terms sufficiently indicative of the latent en- 
mity of the heart from whence they proceeded. 
Gilchrist was agitated when he read this letter. 
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and was ready to blame himself for having written 
his own. He suspected the sincerity of Middleton 
in his first inquiries ; and thinking that there wa^ 
nothing in his communication which could not be 
fairly and satisfactorily answered, he took up his 
pen, and in an equally long answer endeavoured 
to point out its errors and discrepancies, and to 
meet all its arguments. How this was done can- 
not now be discovered, — Gilchrist having, in the 
prospect of his own death, destroyed all his papers, 
among which were copies of his part in this in- 
teresting correspondence. Let it sufii^e to say, 
that others capable of judging, who saw the an- 
swer, deemed it perfectly conclusive. In one re- 
spect he decidedly erred. He too readily assumed 
the insincerity of his friend. Middleton was not 
only sincere, but deeply anxious, as will be seen 
from the following reply to Gilchrist's long and 
upbraiding letter. 

*^ Accept my sincere thanks for your last letter, 
which was kindly intended and contains many re- 
marks which have greatly affected me; but I 
see plainly that it is not from man's aid that 
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redemption can be expected. Salvation cometh 
Alone from God. Thy rebuke has broken my 
hearty I am full of heaviness, I looked for some 
one to have pity on me, but there was no man> 
neither found I any to comfort me. It was but 
yesterday that I was like the poor dove, which 
wandered on the face of the waters, and found no 
rest for the sole of her footp^but a kind hand has 
been stretched forth, which has pulled me into 
the ark. At a moment when my soul panted for 
truth, and was tossed to and fro upon a sea of 
doubts ; when I was considered a deceiver, and 
suspected of professing what I did not feel ; the 
very loneliness of my situation has proved my 
safety, for when I sought, in vain, for assistance 
from man, I at length appealed to my God. It 
is evident now to me that the divine origm of the 
Scriptures cannot be proved by human learning, 
or mathematical evidence. For the far greater 
portion of my life I never for a moment enter- 
tained a doubt of their truth. I had the fullest 
conviction of their divine origin in my mind; they 
were the delight and joy of my heart. I never 
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read any of Hume's Essays on the subject of 
religion^ neither have I in the whole course of my 
life, perused the writings of any unbeliever, with 
the exception of a few passages of Bolingbroke, 
which were too contemptible to make any impres- 
sion on my mind : the life oP'the author being a 
sufficient antidote against their ill effects. I have 
neither ever had friendship or intimacy with any 
unbeliever, scarcely even acquaintance, certainly 
no intercourse of sentiment or opinion. Whence 
then, you will say, did your doubts originate? 
and how have they been so suddenly and miracu- 
lously removed ? 

^* God has removed them, for I seek no other 
proof than the unconquerable longing, the ardent 
wish I feel to believe the Scriptures true, and 
that they were given us for the regulation of our 
xsonduct, and the means of opening to us the 
gates of eternal life. This ardent wish of ob- 
.taining the truth was the prime and only cause of 

* (The substance of the paragraph omitted is given in 
^25, 26.) 
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my doubts. I sought to satisfy them by human 
wisdom — but could not. The wish of believing 
what is dear to me as a ^rat love, (you know 
how dear a first love is) supplies the place of con- 
viction — and never more shall a doubt enter my 
heart. Let me live and lot me die a follower of 
Jesus Christy and let my hopes of salvation be 
placed on the merits of his death and resurrec- 
tion. If I am deceived^ God will^ I think, par- 
don mey — but I feel that I am not deceived — and 
thanks be to Ood who givetb us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. I see what 
faith is — that it is the evidence of things unseen. 
If T could have proved mathematically or unequi- 
vocally the truth of the Scriptures — if I had 
seen Jesus Christ, conversed with him, and wit- 
nessed his resurrection from the dead, what exer- 
tion of faith would there have been in believing 
what my eyes and ears had seen and heard ? but> 
praised be God, I can now prostrate my reason 
before the shrine of his almighty wisdom and say. 
Oh let me believe solely because it is thy will — 
I feel thy Spirit in my heart that constrains me. 
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that forces me to believe, not because I am con- 
vinced by my reason^ but because I cannot resist 
the wish I have of becoming a true and sincere 
believer. 

** May God Almighty bless and protect you, 

** Most affectionately yours, 

" H. MIDDLETON.'' 

If Gilchrist was astonished at the former letter, 
he was overwhelmed in wonder at this. He read 
it, and re-read it, and knew not what to think of 
it. He was still ready to imagine his friend must 
be insincere ; but all assured him that such was 
the character of Middleton, that he could not, at 
any time, say an insincere word or do an insin- 
cere action. Several psurts of the letter, however, 
appeared to him s(ingular, and far from being 
what he could have wished or expected from 
such an intelligent and thinking man : a^d in 
reahty they were so. 
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Middleton, not long after^ lived to own, that 
there was other evidence for believing the Scrip- 
tures to be true, than an ^^ unconquerable longing 
and an ardent wish'' to find them so. 
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CHAP. V. 
Mr. MiDDLETONy Gilchrist's Frif.vd. 



" He's friendlj, open, in his conduct nice ; 

Nor ierve these yirtues to atone for vice ; 

Vice he has none, or snch as none wish less. 

But friends, indeed, good-nature in excess.'' 

Young. 
" To him the deep recess of duskj groves ; 

Or forest, where the deer securely roves. 

The fall of waters and the song of birds. 

And hills that echo to the distant herds. 

Are luxuries excelling all the glare. 

The world can boast, and her chief favourites share.'' 

COWPER. 



Here commenced a friendship which remained 
unbroken, and was very sweet and soothing to 
the mind of Gilchrist. 
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had been born and educated in the neighbourhood 
of hills, and had often climbed to their summits^ 
gazed with wonder upon the wide-spreading ocean 
before him^ and listened to the bowlings of the 
winds among rocks that have astonbhed many 
a traveller. The scenery around Middleton's 
house was inferior to that of the birth-place of 
Gilchrist^ yet it delighted him. It was more like 
home to him than any other place he had seen. 
And, above all, in the midst of it dwelt his friend. 

To this place, as has just now been said, Gil- 
christ frequently resorted, about the setting of the 
sun, and in addition to being revived by the 
refreshing air, and exhilarated by the scenery, he 
always felt himself instructed, and oftentimes 
cheered by his friend. 

Sometimes Middleton would tell him of the 
countries through which he had travelled, — give 
him a few particulars of the calamity which had 
once almost rendered him insane, and upon which, 
even at that time, he was heard seldom to speak. 
Sometimes he would deliver the most acute and 
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thoroughly-digested opinions on men and things^ 
—on governments and people, — and on books 
which he had read. And sometimes, to enliven 
the social circle, he would take down his guitar, 
and, accompanying it with his voice, give them 
some of the most pleasing music. 

Religion was not, of course, forgotten. Mid- 
dleton was an elegant classical scholar ; and read 
his New Testament in the original tongue. But 
such was the implicit submission that he had lately 
been led to yield to the Scriptures that, with the 
exception of an occasional criticism, he perused 
them with the docility of a little child, receiving 
all their statements without the least hesitation. 
He had ceased to dispute. It was enough for 
the truth of any sentiment, that the Bible said so. 

The social meeting was never broken up with- 
out reading the Scriptures, and prayer. This was 
always the last thing. Middleton himself never 
failed to produce the Bible. And it was surely a 
sight upon which all heaven gazed with pleasure, 
to see not only the book which was formerly 
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denied^ now owned ; but that atonement whicb^ 
but a short period ago, was said to cause ^^a thrill 
of horror to run through the veins," now ac- 
knowledged, upon bended knees, as the onljr 
ground of hope for eternity. 

But the time was coming when Gilchrist was 
to lose this friend also. The distance of more 
than half the globe was soon to intervene between 
them. 

The last meeting was a very silent one. Each 
countenance spoke more forcibly and more fre- 
quently than the lips. At length Middleton said, 
^^ I have had, during my life-time, several singular 
presentiments, for which I could never account, 
but which have all been realized; and I have 
one at this moment. I believe I shall see 
you again in this world; but where I cannot 
tell.*' — At this they parted; and the presenti- 
ment has, in a most unexpected way, been fully 
realized. 
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Of the nature of the friendship which subsisted 
between M iddleton and Gilchrist^ let the following 
short extract of a letter^ and also the succeeding 
poem, both written by the former, tell. The 
reader scarcely needs to be informed that the sub- 
ject of the poem is Mrs. Gilchrist. 



" My Dear Frisnd, 

*^ My hearty from its inmost recesses, acknow- 
ledges your kindness, and the interest you take 
in my welfare. The time may come when you 
may be sensible how much I have been indebted 
to you, and how strongly my mind has been con- 
vinced that I have been so. 

** I will not say that you have been the means 
of my awaking from a dream of doubts and dark- 
ness, occasioned by the fiimes of worldly wisdom ; 
but I will say that you have, on more occasions 
than one, strengthened my faith, and, under the 
providence of a kind God, been instrumental in 
supporting me while, as one raised from a trance, 
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I was yet feeble and unable to support the sudden 
glare of light that rushed upon me. 

« « » « « 

^^ Mrs. Middle ton unites in kindest regards to 

you. 

" Believe me ever, 

" Yoar*s, most affectioBatelj, 

" H. MIDDLETON." 



" I heard a voice from heaven saying, Write, Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord, for they rest from their labours." 

Blest Spirit that hast left 

These realms of pain and sorrow. 
Of what art thou bereft ? — 

That form thou didst but borrow. 

True, 'twas indeed most fair. 

Like the lilies of the field ; 
A rose that bloomed in the morning air, 

And did holy fragrance yield. 
But the scorching breath of noon 

A cruel bavock made ! 
Too soon, alas ! — too soon. 

Did its lovely blossoms fade ! 
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But from the dead leaves of this withered flower 
Springs a bright etherial power ; 
And, on a bed of grey mist soaring. 

Flies to the bosom of its Sayiour, God ; 
In reahns of bliss those steps adoring. 
That once on this terrestrial surface trod. 

There, — ^mid the sweet society 

Of saints and martyrs, and the mystic choir 
Of cherubim 
And radiant seraphim. 

With eyes of eagles, and with tongues of fire. 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers. 

That sing, and singing in their orders move 

Around the throne of Love ; 
Or, in the deep recesses of cool howers. 
On flowery carpets seated, touch the strings 
Of heavenly harps ; she now responsive sings 
Far sweeter strains than ere were heard on earth, 
While each chord of her golden harp gives birth 
To some new thrilling sound of sweetest melody. 

O ! if amidst the silence of the night. 

When half the world is hushed in soft repose. 
When the stars twinkle with a feeble light. 

And Ganges, with her faintest murmurs, flows 
Beneath the cottage walls where thou didst dwell. 
While sojourner on India's burning sands — 
Holy Spirit ! thou should'st deign 
To visit these dull scenes ag^n ; 
And should'st, in gentle whispers, tell 

F 
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(Like distant sound of tbe iEolian string, 
Or strains that angels sing) 
To thy poor widow'd mate, of distant lands. 
Fair islands of the blest, where spirits roam ; 
The still sound of thj well-known voice would poor 

The balm of comfort on his wounded heart. 
And he would weep no more. 

Then, sweetlj soothed to rest 
The sorrows of his breast. 
He'd view, with fresh-bom hope, the eternal home 

Where, never more to part. 
Wives, husbands, brothers, friends, and sisters dear, 

Now mingled in the dead. 
All those on whom full many a tear 

Has silently been shed. 
Shall meet again ; and in that blest abode. 

Where pain and grief shall be no more. 
Through all eternity adore. 
In union sweet, their Saviour and their God. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Mrs. Barclay and Cecilia. 



Itf eek in command, of conversation sweet, 

Free from harsh words, disdain, pride, peevish heat. 

In well-chose friendships constant and sincere, 

And pitiful when forc'd to he severe ; 

She gratefully a kindness overpaid, 

And, hut the virtuous, none her fav'rites made. 

Bishop Ken. 



Gilchrist had still friends remaining^ — friends 
that were true, and who never ceased to sympa- 
thize with hiiDy and to cheer him in his sorrow. 
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Over the departure of Middleton he did lament, 
and could not help saying, in the well-known 
words of Cicero, " O praeclarum diem, cum ad 
ilium divinum animorum concilium coetumque 
proiiciscar ! cumque ex hac turha et colluvione 
discedam ! proficiscar enim non ad eos solum 
viros, de quibus ante dixi ; sed etiam ad Catonem 
raeum, quo nemo vir melior natus est, nemo 
pietate proestantior.'' 

Among these friends was one who had been 
very dear to his deceased companion. Not many 
months after the arrival of Mrs. Gilchrist, she 
was introduced to the society of a lady whom we 
shall call Mrs. Barclay, who formed, almost at 
once, an attachment to her that was the strongest 
that could h& supposed to exist between persons 
who had hitherto been entire stran$:ers — an at- 
tachment that continually increased, and was only 
interrupted by the stroke of death. 

Mrs. Barclay had little more than passed the 
meridian of life ; her days had been darkened by 
many a cloud ; often had she had to mourn the de- 
parture of friends; and by her frequent losses 
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had learned what true friendship meant She had 
a heart formed for love, and it was no more pos- 
sible for her not to admire excellence^ wherever 
she saw it^ than to cease at will to breathe ; na- 
turally of a calm and gentle mind^ her religion 
shone forth most brilliantly in meekness of spirit. 

She was a widow, and though she had, under 
very afflicting circumstances, been bereaved of a 
tenderly-beloved and excellent husband and se- 
veral children, yet she bore her loss with a sub- 
mission that was truly remarkable. Sometimes, 
indeed, she would weep at the mention of their 
names, and at the recollection of their loss, yet 
she would more frequently talk of them with the 
most chastened composure, and frequently even 
with a smile. 

With a heart deeply imbued with love to God, 
as well as benevolence to man, she lived not to her- 
self, but to the glory of him who had loved her and 
had given himself for her. She was extensively 
engaged in plans of usefulness. Perceiving in 
Mrs. Gilchrist a mind similarly affected with her 
own, she instantly endeavoured, without the least 

f2 
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reserve, to enlist her in all her pursuits. There was 
no need for pressing ; to Mrs. Gilchrist the way to 
be useful needed only to be pointed out, when 
she would immediately enter upon it, and even 
improve it. 

Willing to labour to the utmost of their power, 
yea, and beyond their power, Mrs. Barclay's 
sphere of exertion was soon greatly extended. 
Mrs. Gilchrist being the younger, the more active 
part soon became her's, but both were always to- 
gether. Each had a hand in all that was done. 
Almost daily were they to be seen pursuing their 
grand and favourite objects. No ostentation ever 
was manifested, and much of what they did, 
though pre-eminently important, would have been 
looked at, by the proud and ungodly world, with 
scorn ; yea, many, who make pretensions to piety, 
would have esteemed them as engaged in much 
which was beneath their notice, and utterly be- 
yond the province of ladies. 

But this, to them, mattered not. They sought 
not the praise of men, but the approbation of God. 
Many who were intimate with them, were igno- 
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rant of much which they did ; hundreds^ however, 
will bless them for their exertions; and though they 
laboured amongst a people whose present state of 
moral degradation renders them peculiarly in- 
sensible to the feelings of gratitude, yet, long after 
the death of Mrs. GUchrist, was her name re-* 
peated among them with feelings of admiration 
and love. One of poor Gilchrist's greatest suffer- 
ings arose from having the name of his beloved 
partner often mentioned to him by those who had 
been the objects of her solicitude. 

With the exception of Gilchrist himself, none 
in the land of the East, mourned the loss of his 
wife more than Mrs. Barclay. The blow it oc- 
casioned was severe ; even her energies for useful- 
ness seemed to have been affected ; in going her 
rounds, tibe voice that delighted her was not 
heard; the charm of the sphere had departed, 
and the labour which before had been delightful, 
now became attended with the most melancholy 
emotions. This result she herself deplored, but 
she could never afterwards surmount it. — The 
affectionate reader will not wonder. 
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It was natural for Gilchrist, indtpendent of all 
other considerations^ to feel strongly attached to 
one who had been so much beloved by his com- 
panion, and who had also loved her so much in 
return ; to Mrs. Barclay he cleaved as to a mother, 
and upon her he cast himself for care, for consola- 
tion, and all that he needed. 

Her house was beautifully situated ; the scenery, 
though not equal to that around Middleton's cot- 
tage, was highly interesting : the same range of 
hills could be seen, and the same wide and mag- 
nificent river rolled by ; the ten thousand boats 
that moved on its surface gave an appearance of 
animation calculated to keep away a settled me- 
lancholy, and the garden that almost surrounded 
the house, the lively farm-yard adjoining, and the 
quiet that prevailed among the domestics, ex- 
hibited such an air of comfort, of content, and of 
pleasure, that few visited there who did not feel 
charmed. 

Here Gilchrist lived, and though nothing could 
compensate his loss, yet he found in Mrs. Bar- 
clay one who spared no thought nor exertion to 
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make him happy. She managed the whole of 
his money-affairs, took the entire charge of his 
rooms and wardrobe, and would, with her own 
hands, prepare for him such things as she knew 
would gratify him, — and all this she did affection- 
ately and gratuitously. Indeed her strong attach- 
ment seemed to have been transferred from the 
deceased to the survivor. 

Perceiving that Gilchrist could not, for a long 
period, bear to hear the name of his companion 
mentioned, Mrs. Barclay studiously avoided all 
allusions to her. But her looks and actions fre- 
quently spoke most strongly. In the absence of 
Gilchrist, she would examine all the clothes of her 
late beloved associate, for the purpose of seeing 
that every thing was in good condition. Twice 
every year she would, unknown to him, send work- 
men to repair and whitewash the neat and simple 
monument that had been erected over her friend. 
By these and by a number of other little things 
she was continually expressing her affectionate re- 
membrance of the departed. 

Gilchrist felt himself at home, at least as much 
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as it was possible for him to do so under his bereaved 
circumstances, and in a foreign land. To Mrs. 
Barclay he was accustomed to tell all his concerns^ 
and to ask her advice in every undertaking ; and 
not only did he find her always sincere, but her 
counsels generally judicious, and the best he could 
adopt. Indeed, had it not been for her, he must 
frequently have erred ; and had it not been for 
her care and her unceasing attentions to him, he 
could not, in all probability, have long survived. 
In sickness, she watched over him ; in health, she 
advised and comforted him ; and in his cheerful 
moments she endeavoured, by her conversation^ 
to heighten his joy. If he had been her only son 
she could not have acted towards him more affec- 
tionately than she did. 

One daughter alone was left to her of all her 
children, an interesting girl of fine natural talents, 
and particularly of a lively and correct imagina- 
tion ; gratitude to Mrs. Barclay induced Gilchrist 
to propose assisting, at leisure hours, in the edu- 
cation of this daughter. Ashe could impart none 
of the elegant accomplishments of life, he under- 
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took teachiDg her some of the more abstruse 
branches of knowledge ; and he found that she 
had a mmd not only able but willing to go along 
with him. Often has he sat delighted by her 
sidoy while she has not only read correctly parts 
of the prince of Latin poets, Virgil, but most 
pleasingrly pointed out his beauties. The sub- 
limity of Isaiah, and the pathos of Jeremiah, in 
their original tongue, often engaged their attention; 
and even the dryness of Euclid had sweetness for 
Gilchrist in the aptness of his pupil. 

In this interesting employment many of the 
hours, in which he could not be engaged in his 
own professional pursuits, were spent — hours 
which, in all probability, would otherwise have 
passed drearily away. 

Mrs. Barclay was inwardly delighted with her 
daughter's improvement, and often, often would 
she pray that all might be sanctified for the 
Saviour's glory ; and she was not without hope 
that this would be the case ; Cecilia was affection- 
ate, religion often occupied her thoughts and con- 
versation, and the dawnings of a stable piety were 
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sometimes appearing. Frequently would Mih. 
Barclay express her gratitude to Gilchrist for his 
kindness; but such was her humility, that ^be 
never seemed sensible that her guest was the 
greater debtor, and that to her he owed, not only 
the greatest part of his comfort, but, under Qodf 
almost, if not wholly, the continuance of his ex- 
istence. 

Thus time went on more pleasantly than could 
have been anticipated. Gilchrist was, for the 
most part, fully employed. The duties of his 
own situation were numerous and frequently ardu- 
ous ; but they were such as allowed him time for 
reflection, and often invited him to the contempla- 
tion of her who was no more on earth, and of 
her present glory in the skies ! The former was 
generally attended with melancholy emotions, yet 
they were those he loved, and the latter often 
made him forget his grief. 

Had he been left to solitude, it is probable that 
sorrow would have so pressed him down, as ulti- 
mately to destroy the energies of life ; but Mrs. 
Barclay and Cecilia were always present. Cecilia, 
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from her youth and modesty^ had indeed but little 
at any time to say to Gilchrist, except during the 
period of her lessons; but Mrs. Barclay was 
always ready to converse, and would, with an in- 
terest peculiar to herself, enter into conversation 
on any topic on which he chose to speak. Though 
her youthful attainments in education had not 
been great, yet having an ardent and susceptible 
mind, particularly on all subjects connected with 
religion, she had read and thought much. There 
were few works of merit, on almost any subject, 
that she was not capable of duly appreciating, but 
she had her favourite authors. 

Gilchrist and she were not always of one opi- 
nion, and particularly on the merits of her choice 
writers. Little discussions would therefore fre- 
quently take place, and though Gilchrist could at 
times overpower her in argument, yet her heart 
having once loved an author, (and she loved none 
who was not excellent) she could not change her 
sentiment. 

In the list of topics on which she delighted 

G 
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most to talk, was the glory of the millennial age ; 
very early in life she had had her thoughts di- 
rected to this subject, and as her years increased, 
her mind appeared to warm on the interesting 
theme. There was scarcely any thing, however 
extravagant, if it had only goodness in it, that she 
was not ready to imagine would belong to this 
period. The prophecies were interpreted literally, 
every missionary publication was perused with 
avidity, and in every little streak of gospel light that 
appeared on the heathen hemisphere she saw an 
harbinger of her longed-for and expected day 
of grandeur. 

Gilchrist was not so sanguine in his anticipa- 
tions, neither could he assent to all her opinions 
on the millennial age. He would sometimes 
question their correctness, and if there was a sub- 
ject on which Mrs. Barclay could hardly bear 
dissent from herself, this was the subject. She 
would rally Gilchrist on the gloominess of his 
views ; and would even affirm, that by his indulg- 
ing in such dark sentiments he was doing much 
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to prevent the rising of the glorious sun. Dr. 
Carey's motto was often on her tongue — ^^ attempt 
great things, and expect great things." 

Entertaining these lofty views of the univer- 
sal reign of Christ on earth, the transition was 
easy to the grandeurs of his kingdom ahove. To 
this, also, she would frequently ascend; she had 
friends there, of whom and of their happiness she 
would often talk ; and though she would in gen- 
eral hesitate to call the. glories of heaven her pos- 
session, heing often doubtful of her interest in the 
blessings of salvation, yet, such was her benevo- 
lence, that she rejoiced in them for the sake of 
others. 

It was well for Gilchrist that he fell into the 
hands of such an inestimable woman. His woe 
was great, but his joy was great too. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Mrs. Elrington. 



She, doom'd to an obscure, but tranquil state. 
Is pleased with it, and, were she free to choose. 
Would make her fate her choice ; whom peace the 

fruit 
Of yirtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith. 
Prepare for happiness ; bespeak her one 
Content indeed to sojourn while she must 
Below the skies, but haying there her home. 

COWPER. 



Few foreign setdements are much distinguished 
for genuine religion ; but wherever it exists^ it 
assumes an interesting appearance. If the set- 

g2 
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tlement be small, as was the case in this instance, 
the tie of country binds the inhabitants very 
closely together; all are interested in one an* 
other, and there are few or no transactions 
belonging to one which are not known to the 
whole. In the time of sickness, the affection of 
country is peculiarly manifested; all are either 
attending upon, or inquiring after, the afflicted ; 
and when death takes place, the whole settlement 
will be seen surrounding the bier. 

In addition to the union that is felt from country, 
piety has a bond, the strength of which people in 
Europe can but feebly conceive. There is a 
freeness in the interchange of sentiment, a union 
of heart, and of feeling ,that render the presence of 
one another always welcome. It is enough for a 
man, be he who he may, or come from what part 
of the world he may, that he speak the language 
of Canaan, to be received with open heart into 
the abode of the pious. Hence all truly religious 
sojourners in a foreign land become intimately 
acquainted. 

Far different from the practice of largo cities in 
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the European quarter of the globe, (alas! now in 
America too) where, oftentimes, worthy and poor 
ministers of Christ are compelled to resort to com- 
mon inns, the pious traveller in the East never 
feels any hesitation in throwing himself into the 
religious circle of every place he visits,.assured, 
that instead of heing considered an intruder, he 
will he regarded as conferring a kindness. Chris- 
tian communion, particularly in a land of idols, 
is too precious to be foregone for the sake of a lit- 
tle hospitality — hospitality, the expence of which, 
even in an European city, would never be felt; 
and hospitality that never fails to procure a bless- 
ing. ^^ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares." 
Mrs. Barclay had become widely known among 
the pious of the east ; her cottage, therefore, was 
favoured with frequent visiters, who ever found 
her more gratified to entertain them with what 
she possessed, (though it was but little) than 
they could possibly be at being entertained; 
it delighted her, at all times, to see the followers 
of the Saviour; and to do good to all, espe- 
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cially to the household of faith, was an honour 
which she esteemed of the greatest worth. 
Her countenance would lighten up afresh at the 
sight of a new disciple of Christ, and no effort 
would be spared to contribute to his happiness. ' 

These were travelling disciples, a greater num- 
ber of whom are now to be found in Asia than at 
any former period. Time was (a veiy little 
more than thirty years ago) when only seven or 
eight pious persons could be numbered through- 
out the whole extent of Hindostan; but now 
(1829) the number is at least as many hundreds. 
There are few stations where those who feat God 
are not to be found. 

Men in high ofScial situations avow themselves 
the followers of Christ, and act as becometh such 
a profession. The leaven of the gospel has widely 
spread, and spread, too, beyond the expectations 
of the most sanguine. Decided piety is not now 
a rarity ; and if in little more than a quarter of 
a century, religion has been found to have in- 
creased a hundred fold, (and the writer is con- 
fident this is below the truth) what may not be 
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expected in the next period of a similar length ? 
Lfet the supporters of missions to the East sit down 
and calculate, and they will not become weary of 
well doing; and let it be considered that all these, 
though Europeans only, are acting in the most 
influential way upon the natives around them. 
The gospel, therefore, having taken root, must 
«pread in the land. The effect of the residence 
of so many christians can never be obliterated 
£rom the minds of the people ; the light is in the 
region, and it can never be extinguished, and, as 
we shall yet see, it has already shone brilliantly into 
the hearts of some who were till lately sitting in 
darkness. 

But there was in the settlement of Gilchrist 
a select number of pious residents, who were 
frequently accustomed to visit the abode of Mrs. 
Barclay, and who had also become well known 
to kim and his much loved companion ; among 
these the most constant visiter was a widow lady, 
of the name of Elrington. 

Between her and Mrs. Barclay a friendship 
had existed of long standing — a friendship, too 
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which had commenced under peculiar circom- 
stances. At their first meeting they were entire 
strangers ; Mrs. Elrington was then altogether a 
lady of the world, and Mrs. Barclay the same 
modesty unpretending, pious female, as when 
Gilchrist lived with her ; there was consequently 
no congeniality hetwixt them ; hut Mrs. Elrington 
saw something in the family of Mrs. Barclay, (for 
she had not then been bereaved) which made an 
unusual impression on her mind. She could not 
approve, and yet, she could not condemn ; the 
became unhappy, so much so as frequently to 
resolve not to visit them ; the truth is, that, by 
means of the conduct and conversation of Mrs. 
Barclay and her family, she saw what true reli- 
gion was, and though she dreaded it, yet her oon-i 
science gave her no rest on the subject. *' What," 
she would say to herself, ^' must I yield my card- 
playing, my society, and my shew ? What harm in 
there in my indulgences ? Am I not moral ? Do 
not I take the Sacrament as often as I can ? Am 
I not charitable ? and what lack T more ? And yet 
these people argue that I am wrong, that I am 
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not safe for eternity. I will visit them no more* 
Tbey shall no more make me uneasy with their 
words." 

But she could not remain away. During the 
day her resolution would be taken not to see them 
again ; but on the approach of evening, she would 
call for her vehicle, and be off to their dwelling. 

Thus, after a long series of mental conflicts, she 
found that there was no peace for her, without 
yielding to the requirements of that gospel which 
was the guide and joy of Mrs. Barclay and her 
family. She took the decisive step. She entirely 
forsook the vanities of earth. The cards wera 
burnt ; Shakspeare was literally torn in pieces : 
the chess-board was destroyed; and, salvation 
having entered her dweUing, every vestige of 
worldliness disappeared. Never could there be a 
more co)mplete metamorphosis. The shelves were 
filled, as speedily as possible, with religious books; 
the Word of God became her delight; pious 
people became her chosen companions ; the sab- 
bath was observed with the greatest strictness. 
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In a word, she entered upon a life of the most 
earnest devotedness to Christ. 

She had hut little to contend with from her 
former associates; her decision was such that 
they speedily saw they must either yield to her or 
withdraw from her society. The latter alternative 
was, of course, adopted by the generality; but 
she mourned them not. There were a few in her 
neighbourhood, who saw things in the same light 
with herself : and in their communion she found 
a hundred-fold more enjoyment than she had ever 
experienced before. Prayer-meetings were held, 
almost every night in the week, at each other's 
houses ; she attended them all. God was with 
her; and the comforts of the gospel flowed in 
abundantly upon her soul/ 

There was only one thing wanting to complete 
her happiness on earth. Mrs. Barclay and her 
family had removed to a settlement several hun- 
dred miles distant. They had been the instru- 
ments, in the hand of God, of introducing her into 
■fluch extraordinary happiness. Towards them 
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her heart overflowed with gratitude; and she 
sighed for their society. She arose and followed 
theiDy and having procured an abode in their neigh- 
bourhoody she took up a settled residence there. 
She was an elderly ladj; time was beginning to 
wrinkle her countenance; yet she bore a com- 
manding look and manner. In early life she had 
passed through some romantic adventures ; and it 
was in one of these that she left the land of her 
nativity, and visited the East. Trials of a heavy 
nature awaited her, and she must have sunk under 
them but for her high and noble spirit. Her 
husband dying, left her in the most embarrassed 
circumstances; but, by a series of honourable 
exertions, almost unparalleled in the history of 
females, sl^ raised herself to affluence, and dis- 
charged every fraction of her deceased husband's 
debts. 

Wherever she was known she was respected. 
The good Mrs. Elrington was mentioned through- 
out the whole land ; for, long before she had em- 
braced the benevolent religion of the Saviour, she 
was celebrated as the friend of the needy, and 
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particularly as the mother of the fatherless ; or- 
phans, even whole families of them, bless her name; 
to them her house was ever open; and, from 
childhood to manhood, she reared and educated 
them at her sole expence. Many respectable and 
pious characters now exbt whom she thus befriend- 
ed, and who now reflect honour upon her, and are 
become extensive blessings to society. 

No sooner had Mrs. Elrington renounced the 
world, and become a follower of Jesus, than she 
devoted herself to the promotion of his glory in 
the earth. She contributed to all the institutions 
that had this for their object: she supported, for a 
long period, a native christian to preach the gospel 
among his countrymen ; she had native schools in 
different places of the land. And in jieveral long 
journies which she had occasion to make, she 
made known the gospel at all her resting-places. 
Often has she been seen sitting in the shade of 
some wide-spreading tree, surrounded by a large 
group of natives, and affectionately addressing 
them on the glorious theme of redemption by the 
Son of God. 
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Besides all these labours, she was regularly 
accustomed, once a week, to open her house to 
about twenty females, who assembled with her 
for prayer and the reading of the Scriptures in the 
native tongue. The greater number of these 
being pious, they would all, in rotation, engage 
in the devotional exercises, and delightful was the 
scene. Often did the spirit of grace and of sup- 
plication appear to be* enjoyed to a high degree. 
While some who had been brought out of the 
darkness of hieathenism into the marvellous light 
of the Grospel, would be adoring the Saviour on 
their bended knees, the whole would be bathed 
in tears of grateful joy. If ever sincere prayers 
ascended to the throne of God, they arose firom 
the abode f0. Mrs. Elrington, not only from her 
own lips, but from the lips of those who had 
once bowed to dumb idols. Surely angels must 
have often witnessed these meetings with triumph- 
ant emotions. 

Naturally of a firm and determined mind, the 
religion of Mrs. Elrington was marked through- 
out with perseverance and decision. Nothing 
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but severe sicknesti ever kept her from her place 
in the assembly of the saints ; and, as she thought 
it right to maintain the worship of God, in her 
own house, the presence of neither male nor fe- 
male prevented her from engaging in her accus- 
tomed family devotions. If gentlemen were pre- 
sent, (and this has frequently been the case) who 
either would not, or could not lead the worship 
of her family, she unhesitatingly did it herself, 
and though they might wonder at her boldness, 
it was impossible for them not to be struck with 
her correctness, and abiUty, and the heavenliness 
of her spirit. 

She lived above the world ; she cared neither 
for its smiles nor its frowns. And people who 
would have despised her, had they wen she re- 
garded them, felt themselves constrained to look 
up to her as to an uncommon and superior spirit. 
Her influence was very great; more than one 
instance could be mentioned in which her exam- 
ple led others of her own sex to a similar line of 
conduct. 

Between Mrs. Barclay and Mrs. Elrington there 
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was a contimial ioterchang^ of sentiment They 
were constant visiters at each other^s houses^ and 
nothing but what was vcay important prevented 
their meetuig at the appointed times. 

Their communion was sweet, and though Mrs. 
Barclay was, on religious subjects, the better in- 
formed, yet the other was far from being defi« 
cient. The constant reading of the Bible und 
other pious books, together with continual fervent 
prayer, had made her well-fitted to talk on reli- 
gious topics, and to give judicious instruction and 
reproof. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilchrist were, of course, speedily 
introduced to this mother in Israel, in whose 
affections they quickly obtained an uncommon 
place. She understood what excellence was, 
and knew how to value the youthful female 
stranger. She was the first to be with her after 
the alarm was given of her illness. She abode 
with her till she expired, and she performed, with 
her own hands, the greater part of the last sad 
labour of preparing her for the grave. 

It was impossible for Gilchrist not to appre- 

H 2 
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ciate such a friend. He never failed to meet her, 
with Mrs. Barclay, on some of the appointed 
nights of communion ; and their conversation was 
often the means of rabing him above his sorrow. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Mr. BaowN and the Millennium. 



Pure friendship once had mingled all their hearts, 
Each soul entwined, and braced with mutual love, 

The circling band. 

Religious views had marked their love sincere. 
Their aim was noble. — 'Twas to see 
Justice and mercy, holiness and love. 
Among the people walk, Messiah reign. 
And earth keep Jubilee a thousand years. 

Anon. 



Both the houses of Mrs. Barclay and Mrs. El- 
rington were continually open to all the pious ; 
and particularly to all those at the settlement. 
The formality of invitations was seldom observed. 
All might go when they pleased ; and this all 
were accustomed to do. 
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There was, however, one evening in the week 
on which it was understood that all who could 
attend were expected at Mrs. EHrington's. Hither 
Gilchrist always bent his way. It was the only 
evening that he allotted particularly for this 
purpose. And there he was accustomed to meet 
not only his beloved hostess, Mrs. Barclay, but 
the valuable minister of the place. 

Mr. Brown was a man of unpretending man- 
ners. He had not been favoured with a very 
liberal education for the ministry; but he pos- 
sessed what made him an able teacher of the 
way of salvation, — a rich experimental acquaint- 
ance with divine truth. He had, moreover, a fine 
voice, a great command of language, and, when 
his mind was in a pleasing state, he could deliver 
sermons which few could equal. 

Subject, however, to a nervous affection in the 
head, his spirits were often depressed, and his 
preaching, on these occasions, appeared diifuse. 
But there were times when he rose peculiarly 
high ; and when no one of piety and taste could 
hear him without ple&sure. The ruined state 
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of man, and salvation by Jesus Christ, were his 
grand, and almost his only themes. None could 
listen to him, with the smallest degree of attention, 
and remain unacquainted with the gospel mode 
of redemption: And his ministry had been bless- 
ed ; many, in the course of his ministrations, had 
owned him as the messenger of peace to their 
souls. 

Kindness not only made a peurt of his religion, 
but his very nature. There was nothing possible 
to him that he would not have done for Gilchrist, 
or indeed for almost any one else. His house, 
and all that he had, might almost be said to be at 
the service of all who chose to use them. 

It was on the evening on which the weekly 
lecture was preached, that the company of friends 
assembled at Mrs. Elrington's, and though no one 
ventured, in the presence of the Minister, to make 
any remarks on the sermon just heard, yet all 
were the better prepared for religious conversa- 
tion. Mr. Brown was too modest a man, and had 
too low an opinion of his own abilities, to hear, 
without disquiet,, his labours spoken of in any 
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way ; and all, knowing this, restrained every re* 
mark that would have caused him the least 
uneasy feeling. Often would he say, ^* I am not 
fit to preach, — ^fit for nothing hut to he a hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water in the camp of 
Israel ;" and often would he come so distressed 
with the idea of incapacity and uselessness, that 
his friends found it necessary to argue with him 
on the subject. But he was not difficult to over- 
come. A few soothing words would urge him on 
to renewed exertion. 

The conversation at Mrs. Elrington's did not 
usually embrace a very extensive range. The 
progress of Christianity, the doctrines of the gos- 
pel, and the signs of the times, were the most 
common topics. 

The last of these was a favourite theme of both 
Mr. Brown and Mrs. Barclay. Mr. Brown had 
read much on the prophecies, and his heart being 
anxiously desirous of the universal establishment 
of Christ's kingdom in the world, not only did 
every sign of its coming attract his attention, but 
every book which favoured the idea of its near 
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approach was read with avidity. Gilchrist did 
not always think his views correct, nor his con- 
clusions legitimate, and this frequently led to 
discussions in which all, more or less, took a part. 

From events in early life, which had deeply 
aftected his spirits, Gilchrist had acquired some- 
what of a pensive tone of mind, and was habit- 
ually slow to take a bright view of any subject. 

When, therefore, Mr. Brown and Mrs. Bar- 
clay would be enumerating their various signs of 
the speedy approach of the glorious reign, he 
would remark, ** All you say is exceedingly inter- 
esting ; but have not the same signs been mani- 
fested in other periods of the christian • church as 
well as the present ? Has there not been before 
as great a stir in the religious world as now? 
Have there not been as violent struggles between 
light and darkness, truth and error, as now ? Wit- 
ness the time of Luther ; think of the time of 
Cromwell, when nearly all England appeared as 
a vast religious assembly. Should we not, had 
we been living in that age, have concluded that 
the downfall of Antichrist was at band ; and 
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that the time was near when kings should b< 
nursing-fathers, and queens nursing-noiothersy tc 
the Church ?'» 

** Yes," Mrs. Barclay would answer, ** b« 
when was reUgion so widely diffused as now 1 
All that was done at the periods to which yot 
allude was confined to a very small i|>ortion o 
Europe ; but look now I — ^in every quarter of tb 
globe exertions are making to spread the know 
ledge of the Saviour. Is not the prophecy ful 
filling, that ^ many shall run to and fro in thi 
earth, and knowledge be increased?' Look a 
the Bible Society ! — was there any thing like tka 
in any former age ? Is not that the angel flyin| 
through ' the midst of heaven, having the ever 
lasting gospel to preach to them that dwell oi 
the earth, and to every nation and kindred ani 
tongue and people ?' Look at the whole christiai 
church ! — at what period did she ever shew snci 
a simultaneous and universal attention to tli< 
spiritual wants of others ? All sects and partie 
are labouring in this great work. When, alsc 
were attempts, similar to the present, made fo 
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the conversion of the Jews ? Surelj, Mr. Cril- 
christ, you must perceive a difference between 
this and all preceding ages. The time is cer- 
tainly come when ^ Crod will set his watchmen 
upon the walls of Jerusdlem, and when they 
shall not hold their peace day nor night, nor 
give him rest till he make Jerusalem a praise in 
the whole earth/ " 

"And think/' would Mr. Brown remark, 
** think of the prophetic numbers. It is impos- 
sible, calculate from what period you please the 
me of Antichrist, not to conclude that the time 
of his end is near — ^you must, , in accordance 
with the descriptions given of him in the Bible, 
commence at a period which will now bring the 
1260 years to a close, or nearly so. Besides, 
there is an universal agreement among all the 
wise and good that the millennial age can be at 
no great distance. Think of the general expec- 
tation that was entertained of the coming of 
Christ just before he did so ! Did the Jews then 
miscalculate the seventy weeks ? And is not the 
period of the rise of Antichrist nearly as definite 

I 
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as' the commencement of the Babylonbh capti* 
vity? In addition to all this, when did God ever 
permit his church to entertain such expectations as 
it is now doing, and yet disappoint them ? No, no ; 
it cannot be ; God never encourages hopes to blast 
them.'* 

To all this Mrs. Elrington and the rest of the 
company would lend an attentive ear ; and though 
they all loved poor Gilchrist, yet there was not 
one who did not delight to see him foiled on this 
most interesting subject. 

To complete his defeat, Mrs. Barclay would 
rejoin, " These, Mr. Gilchrist, are arguments you 
cannot overturn. \ You are too gloomy. On 
other subjects you can speak interestingly, but 
here you fail. You always chill me. Christ has 
commanded you to observe the signs of the times. 
Take care you be not like the unbelieving Jews, 
who, by neglecting this, rejected Christ when he 
came. You may, in like manner, be found a re- 
jecter of him at his coming to establish his glo- 
rious kingdom." 

Here then a question would be raised as to 
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the peculiar features of the millennial age, and 
whether Christ would then appear personally on 
the earth or not. Mr. Brown had but few 
thoughts on either of these two points. He^good 
man, was quite satisfied to believe that righteous- 
ness would be triumphant, and iniquity would 
hide its head. But Mrs. Barclay would launch 
forth in a number of particulars, — that men, for 
instance, would live to eat of the fruit of the trees 
they themselves had planted, and to wear out the 
houses they themselves had built — that all raven- 
ous animals would become tame — that, in tra- 
velHng, every house would be a place of accommo- 
dation — ^that, on l6oking out of your door into the 
street, every person seen would be a brother and a 
friend — fhat the earth would be exceedingly firuit- 
ful, — in a word, that the whole world would be 
hk6 the garden of Eden before Adam fell. 

But she was inconsistent; she did not believe 
that Christ would personally appear on the earth, 
nor that there would be a resurrection of the 
saints. 

Gilchrist would charge her with these incon- 
sistencfes. He would contend that, if she under 
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Stood the other prophecies literally^ she ought 
also so to understand these. But he could make 
no impression on her mind. 

He himself did not believe that Christ would 
personAllj appear during the millennial age, as 
^ the didactic parts of scripture spoke only of a 
first v^d second coming — the first at his incarna- 
tion, 'and the second at the day of judgment 
But he could not help puzzling the fervent Mrs. 
Barclay. 

There was also another inconsistency into 
which she feU. She believed that this glorious 
age would be literally a thousand years only. 
But Gilchrist would ask her, why she interpreted 
the 1,200 days as years, and not the 1,000 years 
as 365,000 years, the same rule being applicable to 
both ? But neither to this could she make any 
other reply, than that she could not believe the 
world was destined to exist so long; and that 
though she could not reconcile the mode of inter- 
preting the numbers, yet she had no doubt that 
they could be reconciled — an easy way, certainly, 
of surmounting the difficulty. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Mr. Theobald. 



Thus, to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And ev'n his failings leaned to virtue's side ; 
But, in his duty, prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 
His ready smile a parent's warmth expres8*d. 
His children's welfare pleased, their cares distressed. 
To them his heart, huT'love, his griefs were given. 
Bat all his serious sRDUghts had rest in heaven. 

^ Goldsmith. 



Belonging to thevsocial circle we have been des- 
cribing^ there was yet another particular friend, one 
who was very dear to all, although affecting circum- 
stances kept him, for the most part, from the enjoy- 
ment of the happy evenings spent at Mrs. Barclay's 
and Mrs. - Elrington's, and occasionally at Mr. 

Brown's. 

i2 
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Mr. Theobald had passed through what^ in the 
estimation of the gay world, would be esteemed 
a brilliant youth. Beloved every where, courted 
every where, and with the full prospect of speed- 
ily rising to rank and honours, he had given 
himself up to an entire thoughtlessness on the 
concerns of eternity, and to an unceasing indul- 
gence in the vanities of life. 

Health, however, failing him, and at the same 
time, his fair prospects of rising in the world be- 
coming blighted, he was led to betake himself 
to the Bible and the house of God ; and as the 
ministry of Mr. Brown was well adapted to his 
state, divine truth soon won its way to his heart 
and almost completely engrossed it. 

A person of a fine figure and commanding 
aspect, with a mind well stored with information, 
particularly with history of all descriptions, and 
having a talent for conversation the most prepos- 
sessing, and abounding in scintillations of unof- 
fending wit, and having also an exquisite relish 
for the beauties of poetry, together with a capa- 
cious memory and a fine-toned voice for their 
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recitation^ his company was universally sought, 
and was found, at times, enchanting. Deep feel* 
ing likewise pervaded his mind ; and benevolence 
was not only depicted on his countenance, but 
displayed, sometimes to an injudicious extent, in 
his conduct. 

On his becoming affected with the Gospel, the 
beauties of Scripture rivetted his attention ; and 
next to them the works of the Puritans. In these 
volumes he discovered such rich veins of thought, 
and such deep devotional feeling, particularly in 
the writings of Chamock, Howe, Baxter, Flavel, 
and a few others, that he preferred them to all 
other works of divinity. And he had so fiilly ac- 
quainted himself with the history and times of 
these eminent men of God, that he would talk of 
them, their writings, their sufferings, their devo- 
tional ardour, and their zeal, for hours together ; 
often kindling into enthusiastic admiration as he 
went along. The very name of Puritan seemed 
to have a charm on his lips, and in his ears, that 
it had no where else. 

Fearless of what the world either said or 
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thought of him, his religion was always prominent 
It mattered not to him what might he the cha- 
racter and rank of his guests ; (and his station in 
Ufe led him to have to do with persons of all 
characters and of high rank,) the Bible was laid, 
morning and evening, in their presence, on the 
table; his family assembled, and devotion was 
conducted by himself, with all the seriousness 
of a man of God. 

Many persons have been celebrated for a pe- 
culiar spirit in prayer; but few ever excelled 
him. Though simple, he was literally grand* 
The richness, the variety, and the beauty of 
his expressions, together with the charming 
tones of his voice, fascinated every mind of the 
least piety and taste. The hearer was constrained 
into communion with €rod ; for he felt himself 
in the presence of a rare spirit in converse with 
the Deity. His prayers were accustomed to 
have such an effect on the amiable Mrs. Gilchrist, 
that, when dying, she requested he might be 
called to pray with her. He came, but the slum* 
her of death was upon her. She had ceased to 
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speaky and nearly to breathe. Gazing upon her 
pale, but calm and beautiful face^ his own counte- 
nance exhibiting feeling of the most powerful 
kind, he, in one of his irresistible tones, exclaimed, 
** Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours, and their works do follow 
them ;" and retired to mourn. The effect amidst 
the breathless silence then reigning among all the 
attendants of the dying couch was indescribable. 

Calculated for usefulness, by his peculiar talent 
at conversation, he was not backward to re- 
commend the religion of the Saviour to the 
thoughtless, and to defend it whenever assailed in 
his presence by the infidel. And God blessed 
him in his efforts. He has had souls for his hire. 
More than one individual will have reason for 
eternal gratitude that a gracious providence ever 
brought them into company with Mr. Theobald. 

Mrs. Theobald, too, was an excellent woman. 
Brought to an acquaintance with the Saviour, nearly 
at the same time with her husband, she devoted her- 
self, equally with him, to his service. But, sur- 
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rounded by a large family^ her exertions were 
confined within the domestic precincts. But there 
she did labour. Education in a small settlement 
in the East being seldom attainable^ she undertook 
the instruction^ altogether^ of a beautiful trio of 
daughters^ and to a certain extent, of a greater 
number of sons ; and that she did attend to them, 
and attend to them with honour to herself, all 
who approached her dwelling had abundant proof. 

Large as her family was, and great as was the 
labour she had undertaken, never, excepting in 
the time of sickness, was her place empty in the 
house of God. Attendance there, and at the 
precise time, with all her children, was reckoned 
indispensable. The hour of public worship came 
as regularly, and was deemed as essential, as the 
hour of dinner. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Theobald were much at- 
tached to Mrs. Gilchrist. Deeply did they lament 
her loss and sympathize with her bereaved hus- 
band. Mr. Theobald, in order to mitigate the 
loneliness of Gilchrist, would, at times, spend 
whole nights with him; would come at other 
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timeSy and urge him out of his solitude, and by 
taking him into the fields, and talking to him, 
would endeavour to cheer his spirits. 

To the house of Mr. Theobald, Gilchrist fre- 
quently resorted; and there some of the most 
happy evenings were spent, the whole circle being 
often present. The more there were around the 
table, the greater was the joy of Theobald. So- 
ciability was his element. Animated, as he usu- 
ally was on these occasions, there was to all pre- 
sent, " the feast of reason, and the flow of soul.'' 
Sometimes, indeed, on his favourite topic — the 
Nonconformists — he would go to extravagant 
lengths ; and sometimes his wit would so sparkle, 
that it was almost impossible to avoid being con- 
fralsed with laughter. But there were other times 
in which the deepest seriousness would pervade 
Ins mind. Then he would speak in the most 
moving language of the helplessness and sinfulness 
jf man, and of the mercy and loving-kindness of 
[>od. Rolling himself, as it were, on the Deity, 
md with tears in his eyes, he would break out in 
expressions of the greatest humility, of the most 
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fervent adorations of God, and of wonder at the 
love of Christ. On the terms, ^* Mediator" and 
** Daysman/' he dvrelt with protracted pleasure. 
Sweet, sweet, to him, was the plan of mercy. 
Never man had such views of the tenderness of 
God. " O Lord," he wouJd say, " thou knowest 
me. Thou knowest what a wanderer I have 
been from thee. But thou art of great compas- 
sion. Thou canst not see me smite upon my 
thigh and disregard me. Thou meetest me with 
a father's love. Thou raisest thy fallen child out 
of the mire of guilt. Before I cry, thou hearest 
me. Thou wilt not cast me from thee. It is not 
in thy heart to reject the penitent. I know thou 
wilt save me. Here I am, do with me what 
seemeth thee good, for thy will is good. I know 
thou wilt deal gently with me. O Lord! to 
whom can thy erring child eome but unto thyself? 
Who can pity me but thou ? 

" I'll go to Jesus, tbough my sin 
Hath like a mountain rose ; 
I know his courts, I'll enter in, 
Whatever may oppose. 
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" Prostrate I'll lie before his throne, 
And there my guilt confess ; 
I'll tell him I'm a wretch undone. 
Without his sovereign grace. 

" I'm sure he will admit mj plea, 
J'm sure he'll hear m j prayer ; 
I cannot perish, if I praj. 
For none e'er perished there." 

In this strain he would sometimes proceed till 
every pious person present has been indescribably 
moved. The deep pathos with which he spoke, 
and the touching manner m which he would recite 
the above lines, melted every heart. In him there 
was no affectation. All knew that sincerity was a 
prominent virtue in his character. All felt that 
they were in the company of a man who had an 
experimental acquaintance with what he said. 
Every mind received a fresh impulse in divine 
things. And no one left him without having more* 
exalted views of the tenderness and pity of Jeho- 
vah. God in his heart and on his lips was a 
lovely and an attractive object. His love to all 
the saints was pre-eminent. Wherever he went 

R 
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lie sought them out, and made them his chosen 
companions. 

Theobald had few equals; and blessed was 
that society that reckoned him among its members. 
But this favour was not to be continued to the 
circle of Gilchrist. Their tale throughout is a 
tale of woe and joy. 

Mr. Theobald having gone out in his gig to 
enjoy the fresh air, or to transact some busineas, 
was instantaneously seized, on his way, with total 
insensibility. He was soon discovered and car- 
ried into the nearest dwelling ; but hb strength 
had left him, his speech had ceased, and the only 
signs of life remaining were the occasional utter- 
ance of heavy groans. The surgeon tried all 
the means within hb reach to procure resuscita- 
tion, but without success. No hope of life was 
iield out; and all the friends, with his weeping lady 
and lovely children, waited only to see him draw 
hb last breath. 

The good minister, Mr. Brown, wept over and 
prayed for hb son in the faith. 

Mrs. Barclay and Mrs. Elrington waited, with 
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anxious minds, the will of God ; praying at the 
same time, that thai might be the recovery of 
their friend. 

Gilchrist had been so completely stunned by 
his own sudden loss, that he seemed as if nothing 
in the form of death could produce within him the 
least surprise. 

For several days Theobald lay in the same 
deplorable state — no change for the better, and yet 
none for the worse. Still no one could venture 
to hope for a restoration. 

One morning, however, when the family had 
all retired from his room, he suddenly rose up and 
asked for his clothes. The servant who was 
watching him, having no expectation of such an 
event, was seized with terror, and ran out of the 
room, as if he had seen a man rise from the dead. 

The intelligence was, of course, immediately 
communicated to the family, who hastened to him. 
But, what was their surprise ? Mr. Theobald 
was indeed sitting up and talking . So far they were 
at first sight rejoiced. But reason had so entirely 
fled, that he seemed a more deplorable object 
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than when he was stretched out and speechless^ 
Nothing was heard from him hut the incoherencies 
of a disordered intellect; and besides^ there was 
much in what he said to pain the mind, and but 
little to gladden it. 

But God was very gracious. In a few days, 
Mr. Theobald recovered the use of his mental 
powers, but with no recollection of any thing that 
had transpired. All had been as a dream to him. 
He knew not what had happened. And he would 
only tell of his having been, as it were, in a sleep ; 
frightened, at one time, with the most awfiil 
visions of judgment and eternity, and at another 
time rejoiced with just the reverse. 

Every heart bounded with gratitude. To all he 
appeared as if restored from the grave. But he was 
emaciated and weak ; and it was deemed advisa- 
ble that he should be removed, as speedily as pos- 
sible, to a more genial clime. He went, and the 
friends remained to mourn his absence. 
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CHAP. X. 

The Hindoo Christians. 



Faithful found 
Among the faithless — faithful only thej 

Among innumerable false, unmoired. 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

Their loyalty they kept — their zeal — their love. 

Milton. 

No wonder such a noble mind 

Her way again to Heaven so soon could find. 

Angels, as 'tis but seldom they appear. 

So neither do they make long stay ; 

They do but visit, and away, 
'Tis pain for them to endure our too gross sphere. 

We could not hope for a reprieve. 

She must die soon, that made such haste to live. 

NORRIS. 



In all foreign settlements^ particularly where, 
as in India, an interest in the soil cannot be held 

k2 
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by the settlersy the society is in a continual state 
of fluctuation. Sickness drives numbers home, 
or to other regions; some^ having acquired a 
competency by trade^ or otherwise, return to their 
native land, or go to more temperate climes ; and 
others, tired of living at sitch a distance from coun- 
try and friends, take their departure at any op- 
portunity. 

Society, therefore, among the foreigners, how- 
ever delightful it may be, can never be viewed as 
stable ; and indeed it rarely is so. Changes are 
continually taking place. Every one feels him- 
self as dwelling in a large inn. To-day his com- 
panions are interesting ; to-morrow they are the 
reverse. The heart formed for friendship lan- 
guishes. The social affections die. The resident 
either abandons himself to selfishness, or acquires 
one general feeling of humanity towards all hb 
race. To the honour of foreign settlers, the lat- 
ter is the more common case of the two. 

The habits, the modes of thinking, and the 
language of the Abori^nes, being entirely diifer- 
ent from those of the settlers, little or no society 
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is maintained between them. It will strictly be 
within the bounds of truth to say, that, probably ^ 
not one foreign family in a hundred has the 
smallest intercourse, in the way of friendship, with 
any native. This, in some respects, is to be de- 
plored ; although in others it is not so ; for such 
are the disagreeable habits, and such the morals 
of the people, that the less foreign families, parti- 
cularly where there are children, have to do with 
them the better. Yet still, if foreigners would 
associate with them for the express purpose of 
improving them, the advantages to the population 
would no doubt, be incalculable. 

Pride, however, on the part of the settlers, is 
the basis of the distance kept up betwixt them 
and the natives. The former, being the conquerors 
of the country, deem themselves a privileged and 
superior race of mortals, and appear and act as 
such. Oh ! that they always shewed themselves 
to be so, by exhibiting a purer morality. But it 
is not the object of this work to point out the de- 
ficiencies of foreign residents. 

Thick as is the moral darkness that cqn^\% >^<(& 
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laud of tho Easty a few rays have fallen upon it 
from the Sun of Righteousness — rays which have 
pierced the cloud and made some of the natives 
to walk in the light of life. A few of these were 
to be found at the edge of the circle of Gilchrist's 
happy friends ; and Christianity knowing neither 
rank nor nation, both maintained a freer inter- 
course than would otherwise have been carried 
on. In fact, these christian natives were an ap- 
pendage to the little pious European society ; and 
an appendage which the latter loved, and cared 
for with an interest that Christianity alone can 
inspire. 

The good minister, Mr. Brown, had them formed 
into a little church — a church that bloomed in the 
moral wilderness, and shed a fragrance which 
refreshed and delighted the christian traveller, as 
he moved along amidst the awful desolation. Mr. 
and Mrs Gilchrist felt deeply interested in this 
novel sight. Often would they gather round them 
the Hindoo christian band; and though, for a 
considorablo period, they understood comparative- 
ly little of what they said, yet their countenances 
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pleased them, and they laboured to have some 
sort of communion with them. Their communis 
cations were, of course, very defective j but by 
signs, and looks, and smiles, and broken expres- 
sions, both parties endeavoured to gratify each 
other. Mrs. Gilchrist was an aspiring woman 2 
though all told her that the difficulties of the na- 
tive tongue were insurmountable, yet she was re- 
solved to try ; she wished to commune with the 
christian band; and she hoped God might, in 
some way or other, make her useful to them, and 
to others also who were yet ignorant of the Sa- 
viour. With this grand object in view, she em- 
ployed one of the best native teachers she could 
procure, and day after day would she sit in com- 
pany with him, poring over the uncouth volumes, 
fitting her organs of speech to the uncouth sounds, 
and storing her memory with the uncouth words. 
All wondered at her and her perseverance; 
but they wondered still more, when, after a few 
months, diey heard her read the language of the 
country with all the fluency with which she read 
her native tongue, and speak NfitVv «i\ ^^&^ «xw^ 
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correctness that before would have been supposed 
impossible in a foreigner after so short a resi- 
dence. 

But here the wonder did not cease. A year 
had scarcely elapsed when she was found com- 
posing a work for the instruction of the people in 
their own language. She lived not to finish the 
book; but what she has left, were it printed, 
would be an imperishable momunent of her dili- 
gence, her piety, and her extraordinary zeal. 

Far from that fastidious delicacy, or rather 
pride, indulged by the generality of European 
ladies in the East, she was not ashamed to be seen 
condescending to the natives, going about amongst 
them, communicating knowledge, and rendering 
herself useful to them both in temporal and spirit- 
ual things. At her invitation, the children, both 
of Hindoos and Mussulmans, flocked in crowds 
around her to receive instruction. Their mothers 
came to her to hear her talk of Jesus. And the 
fathers stood by and gazed with admiration on 
the scene Blessings came down on the head of 
the youthful stranger, and she seemed amongst 
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them more an angel of light than a human being 
—a spirit that was soon to &scend to a purer 
region. 

On the announcement of her deaths men were 
to be seen standing and weeping, women beating 
their breasts and crying, and children looking on 
in silence. 

Her decease was particularly lamented by the 
little native church. In her they had lost a mo- 
ther. Several of them were present when she 
died, and the anguish manifested was such as can- 
not be described. They followed her till they 
could see her no longer. They stood around her 
grave and mingled their tears with the settlers ; 
such a profusion of which was shed, and such 
deep lamentations were uttered, that the like had 
never been known on any former occasion. 

After her interment, the poor mourning affec- 
tionate Hindoo christians would come and wait 
about the house of Gilchrist, wishing to see him, 
and conduct worship in his presence as they had 
been accustomed to do when his lady was alive. 
But he was too much affected for a season to Vv^k.^ 
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any communion with them. Time^ however, 
mollified his grief; and though, whenever they 
mentioned her name, he felt as if a dart had 
pierced his heart ; yet their affectionate remem- 
brance of her made them very dear to him. 

Often would he associate with them, hear their 
simple tales, and unite with them on bended knees 
in the offering up of their artless prayers. These 
were moments of joy amidst the woe of his loss. 
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CHAP. XI. 
GUNGADASS. 



"The heathen lived, 
A man renewed, a noble being then. 
Enough to saj of him, he lived a life 
Worthy the christian name, and died a death 
So calm, so still — *Twa8 imperceptible. 

And then thej dug a grave 
And laid him there ; they loved him well and wept, 
And hoped tliat soon, (for they were converts too) 
Themselves should lie beside him, and await 
The blessed judgment day." 

Lawson. 



The duties of his profession having called Gil- 
christ for a season to a distance, he was destined 
to be pursued with, the news of woe. During 

L 
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his absence one of bis native friends had expired 
rather suddenly, and had left some very important 
dying requests to be communicated to him. 

Gungadass was not an ordinary man. He had 
been a Brahmin of high caste, and, though poor, 
was very respectably connected. Long had he 
been convinced of the truth of Christianity ; but 
the tie of family and caste had kept him from 
making an open profession of his belief. For full 
twenty months he hesitated ; but having at the 
close of this period, been brought by sickness to the 
borders of the grave, he vowed, that if God would 
spare him he would own his name forever and ever. 

And God did spare him. On being restored 
he communicated his intention to his family and 
friends of following the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, by renouncing caste and submitting to 
baptism. All were filled with grief. All entreated 
him to desist. But the constraining principle of 
the love of Christ being in hi? heart, he was 
enabled to withstand them. The content was 
arduous. He had every thing in this world to 
lose, and nothing to gain. Had not the grace of 
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God operated powerfully within him, he could 
not possibly have sustained the conflict. 

Having assembled his fjEimily and friends 
around him for the last time, and having partaken 
with them his last meal, he rose up, fully declar^ 
ing to them his intention to repair to the stream^ 
which was more than a mile distant, to put on 
Christ. Force they could not use, and force they 
did not seem inclined to use. But in entreaties 
they were not sparing. They rose up with him, 
and going after him, implored him to return, or 
at least to delay a little longer, assuring him, that 
if he would do so, they would all shortly become 
christians with him. 

Bat the vows of the liQird were upon him, and he 
could not stay. Turning round, he addressed them 
with much earnestness and affection, saying, that he 
had frequently warned and besought them to repent 
and believe on Christ ; that he had waited for them 
twenty months already ; that he knew not that they 
would ever believe; and that, at any rate, his duty 
was obvious — he must take up the Cross and follow 
Christ. 
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He went on. Numbers continued to follow; 
among whom were two of his sons — a lovely pair 
of Brahminical youths. 

The multitude ranged on the banks of the sa- 
cred Ganges were about to witness what had 
never been seen in that part of the country before. 
Thousands of natives had immersed themselves 
in that very spot in days that were gone ; and, in 
the name of their gods, had supposed they had 
washed away their sins. But now they were to 
hear, at its side, a new name. They were to be- 
ijold a new immersion. They were to see the 
very waters of their holy stream employed for the 
first time in destroying the caste. They were ta 
witness one of their high priests renouncing the 
whole system of their idolatry. The sight seemed 
to overpower them. They stood in almost breath- 
less wonder. The power of God was upon them 
to keep them still ; and though they hated what 
was before them, they had not the least strength 
to oppose it. 

After the singing of a hymn, and the offering 
up of prayer, the minister of Christ, in company 
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with the priest of Brahma, walked slowly down 
into the water. The solemn words '^ I baptize 
thee in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost'' were uttered, and the immersion 
was performed. 

No sooner had the Brahmin emerged from the 
stream, than the natives seem to have been seized 
with consternation. They cried out, that the 
glory of their land was gone. The two sons beat 
their breasts, and weeping, exclaimed, that their 
father was dead. His kindred forsook him, and 
even the wife of his youth and his lovely family 
ceased to know him. 

Thus, though in his native land and place, he 
became a perfect stranger ; and though death had 
not entered within his dwelling, he was bereaved 
of a wife and five beautiful children in one day. 
With a heart yearning after them, he ventured 
shortly after to send a present to one of his sons ; 
but it was instantly dashed to the ground with 
contempt. He sometimes met them in the streets, 
but they turned away their heads from him, and 

l2 
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to the agony of h'ls hearty forbore to call him 
father. 

He himself, however, sustained all with the 
meekness of Christ. When any reviled, he re- 
viled not again; when any cursed, he blessed; 
and when any did evil, he endeavoured to the 
utmost of his power to do good. 

Of all the conversions that had taken place in 
the East, none had been attended with such a 
number of striking circumstances as this. The 
Cross had hardly ever such a triumph. The 
power of Christ over caste and the most tender 
affections was never more remarkably manifested. 
And it was then shewn to an unbelieving worlds 
that Jesus b the conqueror, and that not even the 
gates of hell can withstand his power when he 
arises. An earnest was also given to the Church 
of her future glory among the Hindoos ; and en- 
couragement was afforded to her ministers to labour 
and to pray, beUeving that their work shall not 
be in vain in the Lord. 

For seven long years did Gunj^adass hold on 
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his christian way, declaring, among his benighted 
countrymen, the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God. No sacred thread now hung over his 
shoulder, no mark of idolatry was painted on his 
forehead ; but the holy book was continually in 
his hand, and his countenance was always exhi- 
biting the placidity of one who had obtained peace 
and the hope of immortality through an all-suffi- 
cient Saviour. Numerous were the scoffs that he 
had to endure ; and scoffs, too, from those who 
formerly would have thought it an honour to fall 
down at his feet, and be permitted to drink the 
water in which they had been washed ; but by 
his increasing meekness, the anger of the many 
was in time subdued, and the hatred of not a few 
was turned into respect. 

In the mean while, also, his wife and two of 
his children returned to him. A friend had taken 
them all under his protection; and Gungadass's 
circumstances in the world were altogether be> 
coming more comfortable. The astonishment at 
his conversion had ceased. Several others had 
followed his steps. He had, it is true, been de- 
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graded in the eyes of the people to the rank of a 
Sooder, and had lost the friendship of his Brcdiinini- 
cal connexions ; but he had obtained the rank of a 
son of God and an heir of Heaven, and had found 
the friendship of Christ and his people. A so- 
ciety even from among his own countrymen was 
forming around him, the little one was becoming 
a thousand; and he was beginning to see the 
truth of that text, (hard for him to see before) 
'^And Jesus answered and said, Verily I say unto 
you, there is no man that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands, for my sake and the gospeF^, 
but he shall receive a hundred-fold now in this 
time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mo- 
thers, and children, and lands, with persecutions ; 
and in the world to come, life everlasting/' 

But his end drew near. He was permitted to 
see the commencement only of the new era to 
his native city ; but he had seen that of which 
none of his ancestors had ever heard — he had 
seen the Lord's Christ. He had seen the front 
of the triumphal car of the Son of God in its 
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progress from the west. He had seen some of 
the people subdued at its side. In himself he 
had seeii the first Hnk of the Brahminical chain 
of caste irrecoverably broken. And he felt as- 
sured that the Saviour would go on conquering 
and to conquer, until all his enemies should be 
made his footstool. He could therefore say, as 
was said at the commencement of a glorious age 
in the land of Judea, " Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, according to thy word ; 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou 
hast prepared before the face of all people; a 
light to lighten the Hindoos, and the glory of 
thy people Israel." 

Gilchrist, just previous to going on his journey, 
had heard Gungadass deliver to some of his coun- 
trymen one of the most solemn addresses that had 
probably ever been made. His countenance wore 
the air of deep seriousness, and though in perfect 
health, yet there was a certain unearthliness 
about him that indicated a speedy flight to the 
Supernal regions. 

A fever, which baffled all efforts to subdue^ 
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seized him ; it raged with almost unremitting vio- 
lence ; and as, in the East, a very few days effect 
either a speedy cure or a speedy dissolution, he 
soon felt that the hand of death was upon him. 
Summoning his wife to the side of his cot, he 
calmly announced to her that his hour of depart- 
ure was come. And having earnestly intreated 
her to cleave to the Saviour as to one who 
would never leave nor forsake her ; and having 
recommended her to give up her little hoy (the 
other child having died some time before) to Gil* 
chnst, he turned his face to the wall of his humble 
cottage. He had now done with the world. 
He had delivered his last requests, and given his 
last exhortations. With God alone he now 
wished to converse, and to commune with him 
he immediately began. Folding his hands, he 
engaged in silent prayer ; what were the last ac- 
cents of his lips none can tell ; but serenity dwdt 
on his countenance. Not a sigh was heard, nor 
a struggle seen. In this attitude of prayer, he, 
unobserved by those around him, breathed his 
spirit into the hands of his fedthful Creator. They 
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waited some time, and no motion was perceptible. 
They approached him, and lo I to their astonish- 
menty they beheld that his soul had fled. 

It was a peaceful death, and such as all would 
like to die. Calmness had been evinced through 
all the proceedings of his christian life, and calm- 
ness marked his latter end. 

He was evidently a man of no common order 
among his countrymen. He had given the most 
unequivocd proofe of a real conversion to God. 
He had shewn that Christ was dearer to him 
than all the world besides. Shame in following 
the Saviour he seems never to have known ; in 
the face of all mankind he dared to be singular. 
From the day on which he embraced Christianity, 
the Bible was his constant companion ; he was 
never to be seen abroad without carrying it under 
his arm ; he was always ready to declare its sa- 
cred contents, and every day he was doing so. 
And he was never heard, amidst the accumulation 
of his sorrows, to express regret that he had re- 
nounced caste, forsaken all, and taken up the 
Cross. A cross indeed it wan to him, but Christ 
enabled him to bear it. 
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The little christian band were filled with sor- 
row; but they sorrowed not as those without 
hope. Mrs. Elrington, with her accustomed be- 
nevolence, provided a coffin and grave-clothes ; and 
all cheerfully united in taking up his body, and 
committing it to the dust *' in sure and certain 
hope of a blessed resurrection/' 

Hindoos generally bum their dead bodies, in- 
stead of burying them, and the sight is horribly 
disgusting. Frequently poor or parsimonious, 
the friends provide wood just sufficient to singe 
the corpse; and leaving it on the plain, or on the 
banks of the river, it is instantly beset by vultures 
and other carnivorous animals, and eaten piece- 
meal. The smell is sometimes dreadful, and the 
bodies are often strewed so thickly on the shore, 
and in the waters of the Ganges, that foreigners 
suffer exceedingly from this circumstance, as well 
as from the sight. It is not at all unusual for 
them to find one or more dead bodies lying along- 
side their boats; opposite to large cities and 
towns it is sometimes impossible to approach the 
bank, orto halt for any length of time ; objects of 
his sort being so painfully offensive. 
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Another very distressing annoyance to foreign- 
ers travelling on the Ganges, is the number of 
persons that are to be seen dying along its sides. 
In Bengal, no sooner is a man thought to be 
near his end, than he is hurried away to the edge 
of the holy stream, that he may breathe his last 
beside its waters. Many of these are not ac- 
tually dying ; but as the loss of caste is attendant 
upon their recovering after this step has been ta- 
ken, the friends keep them exposed to the scorch- 
ing sun of the day and the killing damps of the 
night; and often are they seen putting them up to 
the chin in the water, pouring it into their mouths, 
-and even choking them with mud and sand. 
•These are not spectacles to be seen once a year, 
but they are the every-day, — nay, the hourly 
scenes, of the lower provinces of Hindoostan. 
< It is therefore exceedingly interesting, by way of 
eontrast, to see a Hindoo-christian burial. In the 
settlement where Gilchrist resided, this ceremony 
was conducted in a very pleasing manner! While 
the minister, or some of his foreign firiends, super- 
intended every thing, the whole was executed by 

M 
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the little native christian band thoEOselyes* After 
laying the body ia the coffin, they all sat de- 
cently around it, and having sung some of their 
plaintive hymns, a portion of scripture was read, 
and an address suitable to the occasion made, and 
prayer offered up. 

- The hour of interment having arrived, the body 
was respectfully carried to the grave, or conveyed 
thither on a rude kind of hearse, which was made 
4oT the purpose. The whole company followed, 
every countenance shewing that they were en- 
gaged in a serious work. The fimeral service 
having been solemnly performed, which generally 
consisted in residing another portion of scrip* 
ture^ in delivering another short address, and 
sometimes in singmg another hymn, the body 
was lowered into the grave and covered up. All 
waited until the turf was laid on, and then, 
retiring, generally assembled in parties to 
pray. 

.^ The ;whole of this WBfi such a novel sight 
among Hindoos, tliat it attracted ^eat attention. 
There was no noise,— no bustle. There was 
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nothing like the bowlings and wailings of the 
Hindoo females, on the death and after the burn- 
ing of relatives ; all was decency and order. The 
attending crowd of idolaters would utter ex- 
pressions of warm approbation. They were 
struck with the scene, and some of them have 
been heard to say, that diere must be something 
very peculiar in Christianity to produce such 
efiects. 

On one of these occasions a sensation, pecii* 
liarly strong, was excited among the natives 
throughout the settlement. The minister ^ving 
an account of it, says : " A very promising young 
man^ a native, was buried in our garden last 
LN>rd's day, whom (had he lived) I was to have 
baptized in a few days. It pleased the Father 
of Spirits to call him away after a week's illness ; 
during which ^me, as also for two months prior, 
he exhibited truly christian feeling, fiedth and 
hope. His last days and hours were serenity 
and joyful expectation. He bore testimony to 
the last hour for Christ and against idolatry ; bis 
declaration of faidi in Christ had excited much 
discussion amongst his neighbours, and, as is usual. 
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the contempt of some of them. When they 
heard of his death^ they said^ ^ He will be dragged 
* with a rope to the river by the Dhomoas (the 
lowest caste) like a dead dog.' The Zumeendar 
would not allow him to be buried in some ground 
attached to the house he lived in. At last he 
was given up to the native brethren, who pro- 
cured a cofRn^ (for which I paid afterwards) and 
did every thing that was required ; took the corpse 
upon their own shoulders, and put it into a 
hearse, amidst a crowd of people, and went on 
singing to the grave, to the utmost astonishment 
of the spectators, who appeared to gaze with ad- 
miration, and said * This is blessed — this is the 
true way. His soul has gone to heaven, and see 
how kindly they bury his body !' " 

Gilchrist, on his return, willingly undertook 
the care of Gungadass's little son. His widow was 
amply provided for; and her own heart being 
turned towards the Saviour, she received those 
consolations which God alone imparts to his 
people. Thus, in the midst of her woe, she had 
also her joy. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Seethuljee. 



'* 0, the Cross 
Hath triamphed o'er the sinning sonl, and won 
A slave from Hindoo darkness. The Cross 
Ahsorhs the exploring mind ; 'tis all his theme ! 
He lifts his yoioe with feeling eloquence ; 
The manlj dignitj, the placid eje 
Comportbg well with message so divine. 

Lawson. 



B? the death of Gungadass^ Seethuljee became 
the centre of Uie native band. Though less in- 

m2 
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tclligenty and not so interesting in appearance as 
GungadasSy he was not less meek and heavenly^ 
minded. He, too^ had been a Brahmin of high 
caste. On pilgrimage from a very distant part 
of the country to Jugunnath^ with an aged father 
and mother^ and a younger brother^ his attention 
was arrested by the sound of tlie gospel from the 
lips of a native christian at a neighbouring settle- 
ment. 

Deeply affected by what he heard, he remon- 
strated with his friends against proceeding farther, 
but he remonstrated in vain. The parents were 
determined on seeing the idol before they died ; 
him they would not leave, and he himself felt 
unwilling to leave them. He consulted with 
the christians as to (he line of conduct he should 
pursue, and on being advised to submit for the 
present to his parents, and go with them for 
the purpose of taking care of them, he pro- 
ceeded; resolving, however, to perform no idola- 
trous rites, and to stop with the christians on his 
return. 

Thoy reached Jugunnath ; but the aged father 
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fell, shortly after they had set their faces home- 
ward, a victim to the fatigues of the way. The 
mother insisted that the corpse should be burnt ; 
it was so ; and after she had scraped out, from 
among his ashes, a half-burnt bone which she 
wished to keep as a relic, they all re-commenced 
their journey. 

She was an hardened idolater. On their ar- 
riving again among the christians, she refused to 
remain ; but Seethuljee having determined on 
following Christ, no alternative was left her, but 
either to stay with her first-born, or "W proceed 
without him. Maternal affection i^ould not per- 
mit the latter; still she hated the gospel; and 
being naturally of a bad temper, she seemed to 
exist only to make her son miserable. Christi- 
anity, however, had taught him to bear all with 
the utmost patience, and particularly to bear all 
from a mother who, as yet, knew not Jesus. 

He, abounding in prayer and in reading the 
word of God, held on his way ; and having been 
duly instructed, he put on Christ by being baptized 
in his name. Being a stranger in the settlement 
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he had not the same diffiGulties to contend with 
among the people as had been experienced by 
Gvngadass ; still be had to bear the reproadli of 
throwing up the honoar of a high priest of 
Brahma, and of degrading himself to the rank of 
the unclean — a crime horrible and unpardonable 
among the Hindoos. Often has he been bitterly 
insulted, and aometimesy in the rage of the popu- 
lace, bespattered with mud* But he gloried, 
like the apostle, in suffering for Christ* 

With % heart filled with love to Ood and to 
man, he was '' instant in season, and out of sea- 
son,'' in proclaiming Christ Jesus to his country- 
men. Young, and enjoying a good measure of 
health, he frequently travelled to a distance to 
preach, and on these occasions he has often been 
literally ^ in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, 
in perils by his own countrymen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils on the 
river ; in weariness and painfulness, in watefaings 
often, in hunger and thirst, in cold and naked' 
ness." 

Often has Gilciirist sat and listened to his in- 
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teresting narratives ; and often ako has he heen 
witness of his assiduous labours. 

Sometimes he would accompany him among 
the people^ and when the duties of his profession 
called him abroad^ as they sometimes did^ he 
would carry Seethuljee along with him^ whom he 
found not only an interesting christian companion, 
but exceedingly useful in many other respects. 

It was in one of these excursions that Gilchrist 
and Seethuljee fell into the hands of robbers. 
They were travelling by water, and i^& part of 
the country infested by plunderers ; Mndng, as is 
the usual custom in the East, tied, in the evening, 
their boat to the bank for the night ; and Seethuljee 
having engaged in prayer, they retired each to 
his separate couch to rest. Long before the 
morning dawned, the robbers approached, and 
finding all asleep, they first took what they thought 
most valuable, and then cutting asunder the ropes 
with which the boat was fastened, sent the whole 
company afloat down the river. 

A kind providence, however, interposed ; just 
as the boat was approaching a dangerous rapid, 
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one of the boatmen awoke, and all hands being 
called up, Gilchrist and Seethuljee, with their 
sailing companions, were saved from what migfat 
have proved^ in a moment, their destruction. 

Though by the robbery their loss and incon- 
veniences were great, yet they had reason to bless 
God that they were in a profound sleep when 
the plunderers came on board. Had it been 
otherwise, they would probably have defended 
themselves, and in doing so, it is likely, having 
no arms ift their possession, they would have been 
murdered, as others have been in similar circum- 
stances. 

Seethuljee, a few years after his own baptism, 
had the unspeakable pleasure of witnessing his 
aged mother and younger brother brought into the 
church of Christ. The change in the former was 
very striking ; self-righteous before, she became 
deeply convinced of her utter helplessness. Ill* 
tempered before, she became subdued into mild« 
ness of spirit. Proud of her Brahminical origin 
before, she humbled herself to rank with Soodras 
of the lowest class. 
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The house of Seethuljee was the rendezvous of 
all the cbriatiao converts, and of all who were 
inquiring after the truth as it is in Jesus. The 
door was always open to those who chose to 
enter, and he was ever ready to tender his advice, 
or to answer any question which might he pro- 
posed to him. Frequently was he to be seen 
aittipg there with a group of listeners around 
him, to whom he wae busy communicating the 
glad tidings of salvation. His manner was mild 
and engaging ; and his aptitude at conveying di- 
vine truth in conversation, waa very surprising. 
He, like all the people in the East, abounded in 
metaphors; and being thoroughly acquainted 
with the absurdities, errors, and abominations of 
Hindooism, was generaUy more than a match m 
argument with the most learned who approached 
him. 

Thrioui^out the whole settlement, he was 
JoiQwn and respected by the natives; they, in 
nuu^y instances, voluntarily bestowed upon him 
one ol their most honourable surnames. He was 
a man of truth, and they all beUeved him. He 
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was a man of honesty, and every where trusted. 
And he was a man whose sincerity ever appeared 
so evident^ that no one suspected him. Charitable^ 
he was continually hiding, and sometimes to a 
blameable extent, the failings of his christian 
brethren. Peaceable, he contended for nothing 
but the truth. Single-minded, he neither loved 
the things of earth, nor sought them. And tem- 
perate, he clothed himself moderately, and ate 
nothing but the plainest food. 

If he had any prominent &ult, it was one which, 
considering his Brahminical origin, was readily 
pardoned, — he " loved the pre-eminence." AD 
his brethren readily conceded this to him ; but ii 
happened sometimes, that he looked for a little 
more respect than what was pleasing, or rather, 
that he felt when this ^little more" was not 
granted to him. 

This was not very comely, but the humility of 
the gospel had taken such deep root in his heart, 
that these appearances were but momentary, and 
** few and far between." Accustomed, from his 
yoxkihf to be reverenced by the multitude, to see 
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the Soodras bend before \nm, and even to have 
the water in which he washed his feet esteemed 
sacredy it was not to be wondered at, that a little 
degree of the feehng induced by such things should 
occasionally shew itself. 

Unaccustomed, during his Brahminical days^ to 
taste animal food of any kind, he never could be 
brought to do so ; not that he thought it wrong to 
eat flesh, but he disliked it. The first time that 
he had ever seen it eaten was after he heard the 
gospel, and the sight so affected him that he be- 
came instantly sick. 

Altogether, Seethuljee probably never had an 
equal among his christian brethren in the East. 
The reader may rest assured that this is no 
overcharged picture, and from it he may perceive 
what God can, by his grace, do with such mate- 
rials as Hindoo idolaters, and he may feel encou- 
raged to believe what God will yet do in that 
distant land. He that could make a Gungadass 
and a Seethuljee out of the high priests of Baal, 
can make a million such. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that Gilchrist wqa 

N 
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attached to Seethuljee, and that he chose so fre- 
quently to make a companion of one whose lan- 
guage and habits and costume differed so much 
from his own. They were often to be seen to- 
gether^ and Gilchrist taking a deep interest in the 
labours of his native friend, the latter never failed 
to come and report to him anything of an inter- 
esting nature, that had happened, knowing that 
it would communicate joy to a mind that he saw 
often burdened with sorrow. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

BuTOOA, THE Door-keeper. 



" A heathen once, but now a humble saint, 

He greets with placid gaze the freshening breeze. 

And lifts his ejes to heaven, solemn and glad, 

In silent adoration. At his door 

He sits attired with decent nicety. 

And reads with inward joy the sacred page. 

Outspread upon his knees. 

Lawson. 



In order to the more extensive propagation of the 
gospel among the heathen^ several places of wor- 
ship had been erected in the settlement ; but there 
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was one in particular^ in which the whole native 
band was accustomed, at the appointed seasons, 
regularly to assemble. 

It was a neat, though very plain, erection ; and 
situated in the midst of a busy population. It 
was unlike any of the temples of the East, and 
therefore easily distinguished by the passer-by as 
a house erected to some unknown God. No 
moslem turrets adorned it, and no Hindoo statuary 
was seen upon its walls. About its entrances no 
indolent faqueers or byraggees (religious mendi- 
cants) were lounging, covered with mud, and 
subsisting on the offerings of the people. 
, A plain Hindoo man inhabited a little room 
built at one end of the chapel ; he only was to 
be seen at the intervals of public worship going 
in and out, and occasionally standing or sitting in 
front of the walls, with the Bible in his hands, 
crying, in effect, to the goers by, "Unto you, O 
men, I call ; and my voice is to the sons of men. 
Oh, ye simple, understand wisdom ; and, ye fools, 
be ye of an understanding heart. Hear, for I will 
speak of excellent things ; and the openings of my 
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lips shall be right things. For my mouth shall 
speak truth : and wickedness is an abomination to 
my lips. AH the words of my mouth are in 
righteousness; there is nothing froward or per* 
Terse in them. They are all plain to him that 
understandeth^ and right to them that receive 
knowledge. Receive my instruction and not sil- 
ver, and knowledge rather than choice gold. For 
wisdom is better than rubies ; and all the things 
that may be desired are not to be compared to 
it." 

Butooa had been a rigid idolater ; but the spirit 
of God having come upon him, he threw his idols 
to the ground, and broke the chain of his caste, 
^^ as a thread of tow is broken when it toucheth 
the fire." 

But previous to doing so, he met with much 
opposition from his friends. After using eveiy 
means, in vain, to dissuade him from his avowed 
intention of professing Christ Jesus, they forcibly 
took from him the religious books which had 
come into his possession, and to prevent him from 
obtaining more, as well as to keep him from the 

n2 
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iK>ciety of tbo chtMmui, they shut him up, a close 
prisoner^ in his house. 

But their efforts were useless. Flndbg means 
of escape^ he eagerly embraced them ; but being 
immediately discovered, he was hotly pursued by 
his relatives and friends, and literally chased round 
a great part of the city by a multitude with swords 
and staves. Young and nimble, he was able to 
keep before them ; and at length, reaching one 
of the houses of the christians, he asked, in great 
agitation, what he should do. ^^Go,'' said the 
prompt, and decisive, and fearless Radha, ^ go, 
and take my hooka to the door, and smoke it 
before them, and they will soon leave you." 

This was one of the signs of the renunciation 
of caste ; for no sooner does a man put to his lips 
the pipe or the cooked food of a christian, than his 
Hindoo friends immediately, and for ever, re- 
nounce him as unclean. 

Butooa did not hesitate to adopt the advice of 
Radha , he instantly presented himself at the door, 
smoking as fast as his trepidation would allow 
him. This was enough ; the enraged multitude 
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were astonished and confounddfc Butooa, though 
a living man, before them, and smoking, was 
become as dead. With him they could associate 
no more; the magical pipe had eternally dis- 
solved all intimacies and relationships. To beat 
him, or to take him away prisoner, would not re- 
store his caste ; besides, they could not do the 
former with impunity through fear of the magis- 
trate, and to have done the latter would have gone 
far to affect their own castes, inasmuch as they 
would have been retaining an unclean person in 
their houses. They had, therefore, nothing left 
them but to disperse, which they quickly did, 
mourning as much as if they had returned from 
burning his body. 

Butooa was, according to the custom of the 
Hindoos, betrothed in marriage, but his wife had 
not yet left the house of her father ; and he was 
now told that she never would leave it. Think- 
ing (in which he erred) that he was not permitted 
by the gospel to marry again, while his betrothed 
wife was living, he. resolved on a life of perpetual 
S:elibacy ; and in order to keep his body in sub- 
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jection^ conomenoift the practice of the most rigid 
temperance, abstaining not only firom every thing 
of an inflammatory nature, but even from a ne*- 
cessary quantity of the most common food. 

For a long time it was observed that his bodily 
strength and"bi|lk were both decreasing. No one 
could perceive the cauae; he was not sick, he 
never appeared distressed in mind. At first it was 
thought that he had not yet completely overcome 
the Hindoo prejudices regarding austerities; but 
nothing of this kind could be detected in his con- 
versation or prayers. All knew that he had 
enough to supply his wants ; he was not known 
to hoard money ; indeed, he never seemed to be 
possessed of any. 

At last, Gilchrist, who was often accustomed 
to visit him, observed that there was little or no 
decrease in the quantity of wood that he had 
purchased for cooking. This gave a clue to the 
cause of his emaciated appearance, and it was 
found that he was accustomed almost to starve 
himself, giving away his money to the poor. The 
reason was asked, and with difficulty obtained. 
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On being admonished on the impropriety of 
such a mode of action, he altered considerably 
for the better, but still he left much room for im- 
provement. Having a strong conviction of his 
liability to temptation, and of his duty to mortify 
every corrupt propensity, he persisted in practising 
a more than necessary abstemiousness ; the con- 
sequence was, that though in good health, he 
always appeared more the shadow of a man than 
the reality. 

He was a holy man ; obstinacy was his only 
fault, but being much under the influence of di- 
vine truth, this defect was the cause of no mate- 
rial injury — certainly none in the consistency of 
his life. 

He was the door-keeper of the chapel, and of 
him it may be truly said, that he loved '^ rather 
to be a door-keeper in the house of his God, than 
a dweller in the tents of wickedness." Remark- 
ably harmless and quiet, he was not only be- 
loved by his christian brethren, but Was a general 
favourite among the idolaters whose houses stood 
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close to bis little dwelling. They would do anj- 
thing to serve him — ^give him water when he 
asked it to quench his thirst; and fire^ at any 
time, to light his hooka ; they would sometimes 
come in with smiling countenances, and sit and 
talk with him ; and not unfrequently have some of 
them brought their mats, and slept whole nights 
on the ground by his side. None that knew 
him disturbed him, and if he met at any time 
with abuse, it was only from some rude fellows 
of the baser sort^ when disputing with him regard- 
ing tlie gospel. 

The whole of his relatives, though, at first, so 
much opposed to his becoming a Christian, yet 
soon afterwards abandoned idolatry, in heart and 
practice, themselves ; and though they had not 
courage to profess their attachment to the gospel 
by renouncing caste, yet they secretly set up an 
altar to the worship of Jesus in their house, by 
daily singing a hymn and engaging in prayer. 
Butooa would often, after it was dark, steal away 
to their abode, and read the Scriptures to theroi 
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and pray with them. But they, fdiraid of being 
p]ut out of the synagogue, would not permit him 
to enter the door in broad day-light. 

He had no talent at public speaking, andthere^p 
fore seldom attempted to lead the regular worship 
in the chapel ; but he could converse tolerably, 
and^ besides talking to the people who . came 
about him, he would occasionally give lengthened 
exhortations in private houses, and very often 
would accompany Seethuljee in his '^ walks of 
usefulness" through the city, and in the neigh- 
bouring villages. On these occasions, he would 
sometimes shew a zeal and a boldness of which 
no one, looking at his emaciated appearance, 
¥rould have thovght him capable. 

The Bible was the book of his constant study. 
By day be was reading it, and late at night he 
would be found sitting, like a monk, in his little 
cell, poring, by the aid of his glimmering lamp, 
over the sacred page. And so anxious was he to 
understand its contentsf, that he asked more ques-> 
tions than all the rest of the converts put Jtpg^ther, 
as to the meaning of various passages.^ 
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' It was not unusual to find him, late in a mooU' 
light night, pacing backwards and forwards in 
front of his door, evidently wrapt in deep medi- 
tation. 

When the heat has driven away sleep from the 
eyes of Gilchrist, he has sometimes, on such 
nights, left his own dwelling, and walked and 
communed with Butooa, whom he found always 
ready to converse on the word of God. The 
Psalms of David were his particular favorites, but 
the phrase ^'A Song of Degrees," puzzled him. 
It was rendered, in the Hindoo translation, " A 
Song of the Steps." Having proposed this dif- 
ficulty for solution to Gilchrist, and on being 
answered, that these Psalms were supposed to be 
those sung by the worshippers at the regular 
Jewish festivals, as they, in companies, came in 
sight of and ascended the steps of the hill of Sion, 
on which the temple was built — he was asked in 
return, what he himself had thought of it ? With 
the utmost simplicity, he replied, that he ** thought 
that phrase probably signified, that these Psalms 
were those ^hich David had composed, and was 
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in the habit of linging when sitting at l^on 
times, or in the cool of the morning or evening, on 
the steps in front of his ovn door." He had 
naturally attached the idea of the cDBtonu of hi* 
own country to the expression ; for it is not nn- 
□Bual to find the people in the Bast »tting in 
groups in the erenisgs in front of their houses, 
singing the praises of their idol gods. Had he 
been convinced that this was also a practice of 
David, and that these were the identical psalms 
snng by him on these occasions, there is very litUe 
doubt but that he, too, would have been found 
humming these hymns of joy on the step of his 
lowly dwelling. 

But Gilchrist could not, at all times, answer 
Botooa's questions. He had, unfortunately for 
his orade, engaged in studying attentively the 
book of Revelation. This gave bim such scope 
to ask questions, that Gilchrist often had to say, 
" Well, Butooa, I do not understand it." Bntooa 
would not only appear disappointed, but, closijig 
his book, ha would look up at Gilcbrist_y 
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air and a smile that flcemed to say, ^* Well, I am 
surprised/' Ho, simple man, thought that all 
who had been educated from infancy in the truths 
of Revelation musty of course, understand every 
particular connected with them. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Hindoo Christian Worship. 



" And there are those that haiVd the Sabbath-day, 
And rest from worldly toil ; whose prayer ascends 
At early mom to God. Untaught melody. 
From lips which once were toned to idol chaunts. 
And sang unhallowed orgies in the dead 
Of night, now loud resound the Sariour^s name." 

Lawson* 



The meeting-house was in general well attended. 
The christian congregation, that is, the members 
with their families^ amounted to about fifty ; but 
there was, on most occasions, a greater number 
present who professed idolatry ; sometimes^ indeed, 
the place would be thronged, aad fe\ex\ ^^-aX. wvccc^.- 
bers standing at the outside. 
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Seetbuljee most frequently ascended the pul- 
pit; and he was the most fitted to do so. He 
bad the greatest knowledge of the Scriptures, the 
best voice, and was altogether the best qualified 
lor addressing his countrymen. He knew the 
way to their hearts ; had a solid mode of meeting 
their objections and confuting their arguments; 
and could, in a very serious manner, press home 
divine truth upon their consideration. The range 
of his subjects was rather limited, but a great va- 
riety was not required. He perfectly understood 
the sinfulness and helplessness of man, and the 
method of salvation by Jesus Christy and these 
topics were the most important and most neces- 
sary to be urged. 

The congregation w^as generally attentive, and 
oftentimes seemed to be rivetted. In their man- 
ner there was a decorum which could hardly 
have been expected in a land of idolaters. The 
christian part of the audience was usually clean 
and dressed in their best ; and their singing, as 
well as their kneeling to pray, had always a pe- 
culiar effect upon the rest of the people. 
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It was a novel sight to both Hindoos and Mus- 
•sulmans to see persons of each sex apparently on a 
level ; and engaged, at the same time, in the same 
devotional exercises. The females in the East 
are so much despised by the men, that the latter 
'would be ashamed to be seen worshipping in comi- 
•pany with them. But in the christian place of 
•worship there was no distinction— ^they were all 
one in Christ Jesus. 

The singing, though rude to the ear of a fo- 
'reigner, had evidently chantas of a high degreb 
for them. Previous to the commencement of the 
service, they, instead of sitting quiet, as is usual in 
England, always employed themselves in singing. 
Every one, as he entered, joined in the song. No 
opportunity was given for whispering and talking, 
and saluting each other, previous to the appearing 
of the minister in the pulpit. 
' Many of their hymns were composed by them- 
'Selves, and were neither destitute of poetry nor of 
correct sentiment. Their tunes, also, were, with 
-a few exceptions^ their own. They had caught 
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one or two English airsy but they were evidently 
never at home in sin^ng them. All were singeni; 
and without singing they could do nothing. They 
seemed as if (hey could never pray qnless they 
hail first song. The children, as they walked 
along the street and played about, were often 
heard humming their hymns. In the evenings, 
the grown-up people might frequently be seen 
grouped together at their doors, adoring Jesns in 
song. And sometimes^ particularly when the 
jnoon has been . shining in her brightness, 
has the voice of praise been heard, ascending 
in one hymn after another, until the midnight 
hour. 

Often has Gilchrist been cheered by these 
songs of Sion from the lips of those who had for- 
merly been heathens. Not that he ever was an 
admirer of their music, but when walking forth 
alone in the dark night, which he sometimes did, 
the sound of the Lord's song in a foreign land, 
and in a land of idols, too, has made him for the 
time forget his woe, and take down his harp again 
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and string it anew to notes of joy. He has stood 
and listened^ and turning away, has blessed God 
for what his ears had heard, and has silently 
prayed that the time might speedily come when 
praises to the Saviour might ascend. from every 
dwelling in the benighted land. 

The interior of the chapel was, like the exte- 
rior, plain and neat. The pulpit was at one end, 
and stood in front of a passage which led directly 
from the door, and which was lined on each side 
with benches very thickly set. On the wall at 
the back of the pulpit were painted, in letters 
large enough to be seen by all the hearers, the 
words — " God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
For God sent not his Son into the world to con- 
demn the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved." And, on one side, an abridge- 
ment of the second commandment stood promi- 
nently in view. Thus, independently of the voice 
of the preacher, the sin of idolatry, and the love 
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of God to a perishing world were made known to 
all who entered. 

It was usual at the close of the service for the 
generality of the male christians to remain behind, 
for the purpose of mutual communication, and 
principally to talk with those who might be dis- 
posed to inquire more particularly into the doc- 
trine of Christ. These meetings were often highly 
interesting. The discussions with the idolaters 
were numerous, the effect of the preaching upon 
their minds was perceived, and the extent to which 
Christianity was spreading was often learned. 
Opportunities, also, were granted for clearing 
away misconceptions, and for adapting instruction 
to the different states of the persons present. 

Beside the christian part of the congregation, 
there were some regular attendants from among 
the idolaters. Of the latter, there was a Brahmin 
who never failed to take a prominent part, at these 
more private meetings, in advocating christian!^. 
Indeed he has been found at the great annual 
idolatrous assemblies, lifting up his voice, warning 
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the people of their errors^ and entreating them to 
believe on the only Saviour Jesus Christ. He 
practised no idolatry himself — associated with no 
idolaters — always professed belief in Christ — and 
was, as far as could be perceived, perfectly correct 
in his life; but he would not throw away his 
sacred thread cuid renounce his caste. He was ac- 
customed to contend that faith in Christ was all that 
the scripture required for salvation, and that, if 
any baptism was necessary, it was only the bap- 
tism of the Spirit. 

There was also another Brahmin, a singular 
man, who seldom failed to attend. He generally 
stood on the defensive against Christianity with 
the christians, and just the reverse with the ido- 
laters. He understood the gospel well, and would 
often, in argument, confound his Hindoo brethren,, 
reading to them the word of God. There is evi- 
dence also to believe, that he was convinced Chris- 
tianity was true. On one occasion, when dan- 
gerously ill, he not only was heard calling on the 
name of Christ himself, but he had the native 
christians brought into his house, against the re- 
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monstrances of his friends/ that they might pray 
with him. Sometimes he would even bring his 
children with him to chapel, and he was accus- 
tomed to tell^ with great delight^ that he had had 
one son who died praying to the Saviour, a cir- 
cumstance which was known to be a truth. 

There were likewise several others, of a simi- 
lar description, who usually attended. The fact' 
was, that a conviction of the truth of chiistiamty 
had gone abroad, and though many did not choose 
to renounce caste, and take up the cross and fol- 
low Christ, yet they appeared as if they thought 
themselves safer in being as near to the christians 
as possible. All these would engage publicly in 
singing the praises of God, and many of them 
would kneel down at the time of prayer. They 
were all visitants, too, at the houses of the chris- 
tians; and the Brahmin first mentioned, from 
real love to Seethuljee, lived regularly with him, 
although he would neither smoke his hooka nor 
taste his food. 

The force of truth, however, was sometimes 
Irresistible upon such characters. They had their 
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moments of trial. Times of sickness generally 
brought them to make confessions, and to do 
things that they would not have done in the day 
of health. One m his last illness would allow 
none of the Hindoo incantations, usual at such 
times, to be performed over him, and would suffer 
none but the christians to have any thing to do 
with him in the concerns of his soul. Another, 
apprehensive that his end was near, renounced 
caste, with his whole family^ amounting to six 
persons, in one day. And his apprehension was 
not groundless, for he died in the course of two 
months afterwards, calling upon Jesus. There 
was a third, who though a young man, yet falling 
sick, and not knowing but the hand of death had 
come upon him, arose up from among his friends, 
went out secretly from bis house, and entering the 
abode of Seethuljee, said, ^^ I have long known 
the Gospel to be true. I fear I am about to die, 
and I wish to profess Christ before I do so." He 
recovered, was afterwards baptised, and became a 
useful member of the little christian band. 

At these public services and discussions, Gil' 
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christ would frequently attend. The nat 
were gratified at seeing him there^ and thougl 
acquired but little instruction^ besides a knowle 
of the Hindoo character, yet he had many p 
sant moments of relief from his sorrow. 
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CHAP. XV. 
ftADHA AND KaLEEDASS. 



'Born in a barb*rous clime, nor taught to know. 
The God who strings the many-coloured how. 
Instructs his orbs, and whirlwinds how to rise. 
And darts his vivid lightnings round the skies ; 
But Jesus knew the purchase of his blood, 
•And sweetly drew the Wand'rers home to God. 
In Indian wilds, a solitary way. 
They walked with God. 

Anon. 



Radha^ next to Seethuljee, was the most con* 
spicuous man in the christian society. He had 
been a byraggee, wandering hither and thither on 
pilgrimage, subsisting on alms, and having, accord- 
iBg to the custom of the Hindoo devotees, his 
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hair long and matted^ and his hody almost naked 
and wholly besmeared with mud or ashes. He 
was tally boldy and intrepid, and possessed of great 
muscular strength ; and being naturally of a warm 
temperament, he was, when excited, furious as a 
lion. During the dajrs of his devoteeship, he 
must have been the terror of all the timid wor- 
shippers ; and probably he had seldom to resort 
to a very common practice among byiaggees, thai 
of pronouncing curses to induce the people to give 
the requested alms. His appearance must have 
been enough, and a little of his wrath must have 
been as frightful as the contortions of the Delian 
Sybil. 

The gospel, however, had subdued his spirit ; 
and it wa<« but rarely that any ebullitions of tem- 
per appeared. When they did, they were but for 
a moment; and as soon as they had passed, he 
would be so melted as to fall upon the neck of 
the person with whom he had been angry, and 
weep, and most movingly entreat pardon. 

He heard the gospel first at tlie same place, and 
nearly at the saiue time with Seethuljee* Bxxi, 
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more prompt and decisive, as well as more bold^ 
he did not hesitate so long in professing it. No 
sooner did he understand the nature of Christian- 
ity (and this was almost immediately) than he 
burst the chain of caste, cut off his matted hair, 
washed his besmeared body, and sat down, 
clothed, and in his right mind. 

Active to a degree very unusual amongst the 
Hindoos, he engaged in a very laborious business 
for the support of himself; but he never allowed 
this wholly to engross his attention. It was no 
uncommon thing to see him throw down hk 
heavy implements of woric, and lake up the Bible 
to address the people who came around him. 
His business frequently taking him into the sur- 
rounding villages, he never went without the word 
of God ; and no place ever saw Radha that did 
not hear the gospel before he left it. 

Fearless, he often treated idolatry and idols 
less ceremoniously than was proper, considering 
the prejudices of the people. Gilchrist has seen 
him throw the Toolseo tree (an object of great 
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veneration among the Hindoos) from its sacred 
place into the river ; and on one occasion^ after 
talking to a company of idolaters respecting the 
vanity of an idol which they were at that time 
worshipping, he lifted up his foot and kicked it firom 
its place^ to the horror of all present. If any 
other man had but touched the idol, they would 
have stoned or killed him ; but Radha's boldness 
made them retreat backwards in silent awe. 

Undaunted^ be cared not for man. He has 
been known to enter companies, with the gospel 
in his hand, when all his christian brethren were 
afraid to follow him^ and would urge him not to 
go. But go he would, and though more bold 
and pointed in his address than any of tbem« he 
really, on these occasions, met with less annoy- 
ance than they would have experienced. 

The road-side was as convenient to bim as 
the pulpit ; and he was oftener engaged on the 
one than in the other. Occasionally, however, 
he would ascend the latter; and his preaching 
partook of the sfmae fearless character that be ex- 
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hibited at all other times. His satire of idolatry 
was most keen. He was serions enough ; but it 
was almost impossible for a hearer to sit without 
smiling. He would describe^ in the most sar* 
castic manner, the prostrations, the bowings, the 
folding of the hands, and the presenting of the 
offerings to the idols. He would draw the most 
ludicrous pictures of the Hindoo gods, their cha« 
racters, and their actions. And he would fre- 
quently tell his audience, that he, like a fool, once 
went on pilgrimage to Juggunnath. And what 
did he see ? Nothing but a piece of black wood 
— a thing that could neither see, hear, speak, eat, 
nor walk. 

Never could a man have a greater contempt 
for any system of which he himself had formerly 
been a devotee. It mattered not to Radha who 
was before him, what were their prejudices,' or 
what they might say or think. The tnith was 
told them with the utmost freedom. 

Occasionally, he would leave his business and 
go for a fortnight on a preaching tour. Being 
capable of enduring much fatigue^ he ^oxA4> 
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besides travelHng long journies, spends at intervalsi 
whole days in speaking to the people. Gilchrist 
has seen him sit from morning till night, and that 
for a succession of days, in the shade of a tree, 
talking and arguing for Christ. 

Without ceremony, and perfectly indifferent to 
comfort, he was ready on all occasions to go any- 
where, or to engage in any business. Though 
unaccustomed to any labour previous to his be- 
coming a christian, he would afterwards build, 
with his own hands, bis house, drag a boat, cut 
down a tree, go to market, cook his victuals ; in a 
word, he would do any thing or every thing just 
as it happened. He was, probably, one of the 
most ready and singular Hindoos in these respects 
ever known. 

As a man of business he was greatly respected. 
He borrowed his capital at first ; but was very 
soon able to repay it. His articles of merchan- 
dize, though generally higher in price than those 
of others, were always good; and as he was 
universally known to be a, man of integrity, his 
idolatrous customers were numerous. No prin- 
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ciple of honesty existing among themselves, they 
/were glad to deal with such a man as Radha. 

His house, like Seethuljee's, was on the high- 
way, and the passengers, at a certain hour, morn- 
ing and evening, never failed to hear the voice of 
praise to Christ, ascending from his lips,, and 
those of his family. The door was, on these 
occasions, always open, and all could go in and 
listen to the word of salvation ; and many fre- 
quently did so. Gilchcist would occasionally be 
among the number, and he always had a treat in 
Radha^s expositions and prayers. 

Close to his dwelling wa» the house c^ Kalee- 
dass, a young man and a christian, ta whom 
Radha was particularly attached* He was un- 
married, and had formerly been rnther a debased 
character. But he appeared .then to have been 
washed, and sanctified^ and justified, in the name 
of the Lord Jesus,, and by the Spirit of God. 
There were, however, some defects, either real or 
supposed, about him, that made him less a favo- 
rite with Seethuljee and others than probably he 
.deserved. Radha would ^Iw^ys contend tha. 
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these defects were imaginary; and^ from the 
warmth of his temper, he would sometimes de- 
fend his younger brother in a way not very palat- 
able to the rest. Hence, a stronger degree of 
affection existed between these two, than between 
them and the others. 

Kaleedass had been a native writer and school- 
master^ but his indolence was such, that though 
often employed he was as often dismissed, giving 
8atis£BU!tion to no one. The gospel arrested him. 
He hesitated long before he took the decided 
step ; but his friends suspecting, from his associat- 
ing so much with the Christians, where he was 
going, and over-bearing him one night praying m 
hb room alone to Christ, they unreflectingly 
burst in upon him and turned him out of doors. 
Thb decided him. He immediately repaired to 
the house of Seethuljee, and cut asunder the chain 
of caste by means of the hooka. 

His friends afterwards bitterly repented of their 
rashness. Finding what he had done, they in- 
quired of the Brahmins whether he could not be 
restored to caste. They gave answer that be 
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couldy if a large sum of money was paid to tbem, 
and he would go on foot to Juggnnnath, and to 
one or two others of their sacred places. But 
Kaleedass felt no inclination- to comply with these 
conditions. His poor mother^ therefore, became 
so distressed that she wandered about the open 
street, beating her breast and weeping as if she 
had lost him by death. 

Not being able to find any employment at his 
business after renouncing caste and submitting to 
bajptism, he willingly became the household 
servant of a poor pious man, who afforded him for 
his services a scanty subsistence. 

Though a good native scholar, he had no talent 
at preaching; besides, he was unfitted for this 
by an unusual share of timidity. But he would 
frequently pray in public, and he prayed well ; 
and sometimes he would go into the villages, and 
talk to the people about salvation. 

Having on one occasion gone out a long journey, 
he fell sick and died. What was the state of his 
mind at that period was never known. A gen- 
tleman, however^ at the place^ KeatvTv^ oi Nkv<^ ^- 
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cumstanc^^ caused him to be buried^ and took 
charge of a litde money he had with him. This 
was afterwards conveyed to the minister of the 
settlement, who sent it as a present to Kalee- 
dass's mother. But she, though poor, disdained 
to accept it, having been the property of one she 
deemed polluted. It was therefore given away 
in charity to some poor widows. 

Gilchrist, as he felt an uncommon interest in 
the whole band of native Christians, was accus- 
tomed frequently to have Kaleedass with him. 
He loved the man. He could never see in him 
all the defects the others saw. And when he 
died, he felt himself bereaved of another friend. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coleman, 



She made a sign 
To bring her babes ; they eame, and by her placed. 

She laid 
Her hand upon their little breasts, and sought 
For them, with looks that seemed to penetrate 
The Heavens, unutterable blessings. 
" God keep my babes !'* we heard her say, and heard 
No more. The angel of the covenant 
Was come, and faithful to his promise stood 
Prepared to walk with her thro' death's dark vale. 
And now her eyes grew bright and brighter still. 
Too bright for ours to look upon, suffused 
With many tears, and closed without a cloud. 

Pollock. 



But Gilchrist was, shortly after this period, des- 
tined to drink a more bitter cu^ \tv vVva ^^^5^ <i\ 
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one of bis foreign friends who lived in a neigh* 
bouring settlement. 

Mr. Coleman and he had in the land of their 
nativity^ and iii their more youthful days^ been 
Ultimately acquainted. They had been partly 
educated together by the same tutor — a most 
venerable man, and one who instilled into their 
minds the seeds not only of human, but of divine 
knowledge. Mrs. Gilchrist in her childhood 
had known Coleman, having lived in the same 
family with him — a family distinguished for piety, 
and for the cultivation of all Ae better feelings of 
the human mind. And Gilchrist had been ac-^ 
quainted with the family of Mrs. Coleman, and 
had met both them and her on very special occa- 
sions. The whole four were, therefore, endeared 
to each other by a number of peculiar circum* 
stances, and of very welcome recollections. 

One feeling pervaded all their hearts. In the 
land of the East, they were all foreigners to the 
people ; but to one another they were as brothers 
and sisters, having almost every thing in com' 
mon. 
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Not having gone together to the country of 
their exile, years -elapsedhefore providence hrought 
them once more into each other's society. Their . 
first meeting was, as will readily he conceived, 
particularly hy those who have met heloved friends 
after several years upon a foreign shore, one of 
uncommon interest and feeling. It seemed a 
happy dream more than a reality. 

It was the commencement of the cold season ; 
just at the time when foreigners hegin to recover 
from the lethargy occasioned hy the heat of a 
tropical sun. It w|p^ also the early mom when 
all nature was fresh and smiling. The hirds were 
singing in the trees, the Hindoo hoatmen were 
lazily plying their wherries on the bosom of the 
mighty river, the cowherd was drivmg his cattle 
on the banks, and the husbandman was busy in 
his field. GOchrist and his companion, knowing 
of the approach of Coleman and his lady, and 
unable, in consequence, to remain at home until 
they arrived, were upwards of thirty miles off in 
search of them. In their anxie^, lest on the 
broad river they should ipiss each other^ the 
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former were always on the look out, and hailing 
numbers of the boats that came within the com- 
pass of their voice. At last both parties met, and 
quickly and joyfully exchanged their mutual 
salutations and embraces. 

Time and a burning sun had altered the ap* 
pearance of all ; but enough of their former fea- 
tures remained for them instantly to identify each 
other. They were all young and in health; the 
weather was delightful, and after the first baist 
of feeling had fiBdrly passed, their spirits became 
elastic, so that they almost fmrgot that they had 
met in a foreign land. Every thhig was talked 
of. The scenes of their earlier days were all 
retraced. The day was not long enough for 
their conversation. The hours of sleep were 
lessened, and the time passed on in a way of 
which those only can conceive who have met 
under similar circumstances. 

After spending some very pleasant days with 
Gilchrist and his companion, and in the circle of 
their happy frinds, Mr. and Mrs. Coleman set 
forward to their appointed place of residence. 
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Both parties {separated with mutual regret. But 
as they were both now to be stationary^ and as 
no great distance was to intervene between them, 
they confidently anticipated many and very happy 
meetings. 

They had all met, however, for the last time. 
Mrs. Gilchrist and Mrs. Coleman were destined 
to see each other no more upon earth. 

Mrs. Coleman was, equally with Mrs. Gil* 
christ, devoted to the cause of benevolence. Her 
sphere of action was, perhaps, not so extensive as 
that of Mrs. Gilchrist, but it was as laborious and 
as assiduously occupied. She soon became not 
only known, but greatly beloved where she dwelt. 
To her the language of Job might, with the 
greatest propriety, be appHed — " When the ear 
heard her, then it blessed her ; and when the eye 
saw her, it gave witness to her. Because she 
delivered the poor that cried, and the fisttherless, 
and him that had none to help him. The bless- 
ing of him that was ready to perish, came upon 
her, and she caused the widow's heart to sing for 
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From very early life she had walked with God. 
Blessed with amother, unusually pious and amiahle, 
she was the very counterpart of her in all respects. 
Rather of a melancholy temperament, her exer- 
cises of heart in religious things were ofiten very 
distressing. Her mind was well stored with 
knowledge on almost every subject; and her 
taste for the beautii^l in all things was exquisite. 
DuBcemment of character she possessed in a high 
degree ; and prudence and intrepidity were pro- 
minently manifested in all she did. 

She had passed through some very afflictive 
scenes, and her meekness in suffering was the 
wonder of all. She had lost friends and chil- 
dren,, and some of the latter under very painful 
circumstances; but she had been taught to say, 
** The Lord gave, and the Lord hatb taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord." She 
was a Christian of the very highest order. She 
exhibited it in her countenance ; she displayed it 
in her life ; and no less in her death. 

In less than six months after she had arrived at 
her station, she was seized with a disease that 
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bade defimice to every medical effort. Through 
the whole of her sickness she was perfectly tran- 
quil and serene. From those painful emotions, 
which had often disturbed her spirit in the time 
of health, she was now happily exempt. Her 
day had been cloudy and stormy ; but her even- 
ing was shadeless and calm. The living picture 
of softness and sweetness, and of inward peace, 
she lay almost continually on her couch, her dis* 
ease rendering her unable to sit up. The visiters 
gazed upon her with admiration, and retired, 
convinced that there was more in the religion of 
Jesus than they had been wont to conceive. 

Death had no terrors in the prospect, and 
though her pain was acute, a murmur was never 
heard from her lips. When conscious that her 
last moment was at hand, she called for her lovely 
babes, kissed them, conunended them to the 
Saviour, and most pleasantly expired. Having 
strong confidence in God, she seemed to feel no 
anxiety as to the future circumstances of her be- 
reaved husband and family. Her heavenly Fa- 
ther, she was cerlainj would take care of them ; 

q2 
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and this wm enough. She had been an orpbdn 
herself^ and had known his love; and she was 
therefore strong in faith, giving glory to God. 

Coleman was deeply affected. He hung over 
her and kissed her: he wandered out into his 
garden and wept : he lifted up his children, and 
bathed them in tears : and, refusing to be comfort- 
ed, he was almost immediately seized with a fevef 
which threatened his existence. 

In these distressing circumstances a letter was 
dispatched to Gilchrist, requesting him to come 
with all possible speed. But ah ! little did Cole- 
man know that the cup he had just emptied had 
been filled again, and was at that very moment in 
the hand of his friend. When the bearer of the 
letter entered the house, Mrs. Gilchrist was in 
the agonies of death. 

Such an awful coincidence produced sensations 
almost overwhelming. Gilchrist himself was in- 
deed too much occupied for the time with his 
own sorrow to feel much for his friend ; but all 
tlie other friends seemed to be confounded. Ex- 
clamations of regret were heard on every side. 
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The news spread through the whole- land ; and 
just as a minister, in a distant city, to whom hoth 
Mrs. Coleman and Mrs. Gilchrist was intimately 
known, was entering the pulpit to preach a fune- 
ral sermon for the former, the intelligence of the 
death of the latter was put into his hand. Con- 
gregations and individuals seemed to be petrified. 
A judgment appeared to have overtaken the 
righteous of the East. The hearts of some 
failed them for fear ; and all men wondered. 

Let not the reader be surprised that such was 
the effect at the death of merely two individuals. 
Were he in possession of all the facts of the case> 
and did he know how widely these two amiable 
ladies were known, his astonishment would cease. 
There were circumstances in both their histories 
that fully account for the general feeling we have 
described ; — a feeling not confined to the East, but 
extending through a very extensive circle in the 
West also. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Coleman's Separation from his Children. 



** None came 

To meet bim, where be oft had met a wife. 

And son, and daughter, glad at his return : 

He stood in solitude^ in solitude 

Wide as the woild. 

Wherever strayed his aimless eye, there lay 

The wreck of some fond hope,, that touched his loul 

With bitter thoughts, and told him all was past. 

His lonely cot was silent, and he looked 

As if he could not enter." 

Pollock. 



Coleman speedily recovered; and his spirits 
being naturally very buoyant, he wite soon en- 
abled to rise above the violence of grief . But 
not so Gilchiist : he sank and continued long de- 
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pressed ; and though called to visit first, was the 
last to do so. 

Coleman put his children under the care of a 
lady, who, both from regard to him and affec- 
tionate remembrance of his deceased partner, 
voluntarily and gratuitously undertook their ma- 
nagement. 

She was a singular woman, very pious, but 
inclined to the romantic in many of her views. 
Though the perfect lady in appearance, yet she 
was, in many respects, most masculine in action. 
Busily engaged in infusing knowledge into the 
minds of the natives, she cared not whether her 
pupils were boys or girls, men or women. It 
was enough to her, that they were human beings 
and ignorant. She would, amongst her servants 
and others, not only read the Scriptures in their 
native tongue, but expound them, and engage in 
prayer. She eared not who were present, whe- 
ther high or low, rich or poor, foreigner or native, 
male or female. 

Coleman found her a valuable friend. While 
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he had to pursue the duties of a laborious pro- 
fession, she entirely freed him from anxiety re** 
garding his little ones, and was in every respect a 
mother to them. Tenderly did she love them ; 
and they, in return, were not wanting in affec- 
tion to her. 

Good education being difficult to procure in the 
East, and the morals of youth being most pain- 
fully liable to corruption there, Coleman, not^ 
withstanding the kindness of this lady, determined 
to send his children home ; and the sequel will 
prove the wisdom^ his decision. The struggle 
of parting was most violent; they were beautiful 
babes, living images of their mother ; and in ser 
parating from them he was sustaining another 
painful bereavement. 

He brought them for a few days to the house 
of Gilchrist before he finally sent them away. He 
himself appeared cheerful enough, and they played 
merrily around him ; but he said nothing respect- 
ing their going. This was a topic on which he 
l^ould not touch with his friend ; and Gilchrist 
i^aid .nothing to him. Indeed, they hardly, ven- 
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tared to mention to each other their recent be- 
reavements. Each seemed to know what the 
other thought on that subject, and this was saf- 
ficient. 

The hour of parting arrived ; the children were 
hurried away to the ship. An old fiaithful attend- 
ant who had had the care of the youngest from his 
birth, ran along on the bank, crying most piteoas- 
ly after the boat. And poor Coleman himself sat 
with them at his knees, looking as if he were going, 
like Abraham, to sacrifice them on Mount Moriah. 

The scene was touching; all present were 
deeply affected : and the children themselves, 
firom whom it had been carefully concealed that 
they were about to be separated from their father, 
now shewed, by their tears, that they were quite 
aware of what was taking place. He saw tbem 
on board, he kissed them, he wept over them, and 
then rending himself from their presence, retnmed; 
but with what feelings, parents only who have 
been similarly situated can judge. 

But the dregs of this cup of sorrow remained 
yet lo be drank. It was when he arrived in si|^ 
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of his residence^ and on his entrance into it^ that 
the greatest wave of his tide of anguish rolled in 
upon him. .Had it not been for the rock of the 
Gospel on which he was resting, he must have 
irretrievably sunk. There was no affectionate 
partner to greet him; — she was asleep in the plac^ 
of sepulture adjoining. There were no smiling 
children to hail him father — they were oii their 
way to a far distant land^ and he might never see 
them more. The generous lady who oared for 
them, and who had lived in the next dwelling 
— she had departed too. The whole place was 
desolate and forlorn ; and he was indescribably 
sorrowful. 

He had one or two friends very near to his re* 
sidencoy to whose society he would frequently 
repair. They were kind— *-they saw his affliction 
and pitied him ; and were assiduous in their efibrts 
to moderate his grief. Occasionally they would 
oome and live with him, and take him in the same 
way to live with them. They would n^ver allow 
hira in the time of sickness to remain in his own 
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house ; but imd him always removed to their's, 
that they might attend to his wants. 

His heart beat high with gratitiide. He loved 
them ardently ; and they, in Fetum^ were exceed- 
ingly attached to him. He won, ind^ed^^bornto 
love, and to be loved. A cojitinval ^niil^ played 
upon his countenance, and had its spring deep in 
his heart. Winning in his manners, no otne enrec 
met him who did not retke from .the interview 
with a pleasing impression of bis charaister. : 

Without being deeply learned, he had sufficiaiit 
information on all general subjects jto make him 
an interesting companion, even in the most ciikir 
vated society. He had travelled far and sees 
much, and not without benefit. His obeervation 
was tolerably keen, and he could well appredate 
the vast diversity of human character; but Ips. 
most prominent quality was/fweetness of temper*; 
This was the charm that made him loved wher* 
ever he went, and which secured for him the 
lasting respect and attachment of all with whom 
he came in contact 
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His house and person were always the picture 
of neatness. The fonaoer stood at the head of a 
beautiful garden^ the mighty Ganges rolled at its 
back, a long avenue of trees stretched from the 
roadside to the door, and all around was simplicity 
and order. He alone^ with the exception of the 
servants^ was seen: ^raadering out and in, an object 
of pity to ally though a. smile was never absent 
from his face. . God, however, was with hini^ and 
thus supported him. 

' When not engaged in the duties of his profes- 
sion, he appHed himself to reading, and particu- 
larly to the acquisition of the native tongue. But 
he was not happy — ^and how could he? His 
once cheerful home was now dreary ; and he was 
always planning escapes from it. Every thing on 
which he cast his eyes reminded him of other 
days— ^days of joy that had fled to return no more. 

Gilchrist, on the other hand, seemed fastened to 
his place of abode. = Nothing could move him 
from the scene of his sorrow. Often did Coleman 
try to bring him to live with him, or to go with 
him, for a season, to some other place, where 
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they might both be recruited in healthy and be 
relieved from poring over their bereavements. But^ 
no ; Gilchrist was obstinately immoveable. They 
would, however, often write to each other^ and 
communicate to each other all their thoughts and 
plans. Their communion, even on paper, was 
sweet ; and if anything happened to prevent the 
one, from duly replying, the other was always 
the subject of considerable anxiety. . 

Knit to each other in so many peculiar ways, 
they were brethren indeed. They had one heart, 
one interest in all things, and were pursuing one 
object. Seldom have there been two individuals 
so completely alike. They had almost the same 
views on every subject. On no occasion were 
they known materially to differ. When they 
met, they seemed as if they never could lose 
sight of each other. They walked together, they 
rode together, they visited together, they followed 
their profession together; in a word, they were 
always together. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Coleman's Last Visit. 



it 



He, a man of woes. 
Went on the way appointed; — path, thoagh rude. 
Yet home with patience still. He came to cheer 
The hroken-hearted, to raise np the sick, 
And on the wandering and benighted mind 
To pour the light of truth." 

H. K. White. 



But this union was not, as it regarded earth, 
to be for ever. The last visit came, " as come it 
must to all/* 



R 2 
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Gilchrist had been labouring under great de- 
bility; his spirits were sunk, his appetite had 
failed, and his digestive powers had become so 
weak that food was comparatively useless. Of 
the two bereaved friends, he seemed to be the 
nearer to the grave. Mrs. Barclay was particularly 
alarmed. She would often say, " Oh ! Mr. Gil- 
christ, return to your native land ; here you will 
be of no use, you are only killing yourself. If 
you go home for a season you may return and 
live for many years." 

This she would reiterate again and again, but 
Gilchrist was too depressed to listen to her advice. 
He would reply, " Ah ! Mrs. Barclay, it is easy 
to speak ; I have no heart to leave the spot where 
my beloved companion died, and if f do leave it, 
I fear that my feelings will be such that nothing 
will induce me to return.'' 

It was in these circumstances, that Coleman 
resolved to pay Gilchrist a visit. . He had two 
reasons for doing so ; one, to gratify and cheer 
up his friend, and the other to benefit his own 
health. 
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The day on which he arrived was truly dismal. 
The winds of the autumnal equinox were furiously 
blowing, the rain was descending in torrents, and , 
the mighty waves of the broad river had leaped 
their banks and were overflowing the country for 
miles around. 

Gilchrist knew Coleman was coming. Both 
he, therefore, and Mrs. Barclay, together with 
Cecilia, were often, in their anxiety for his safety, 
facing the wind and rain, and looking up the river 
in the direction in which they knew he was 
approaching. 

At last he arrived ; and the joy of meeting, after 
the lapse of nearly a whole year, was great in- 
deed. Ten happy days were spent. Coleman's 
spirits were excited to a high degree, and not only 
did he enliven Gilchrist, but he incised new joy 
into the whole circle of Gilchrist's happy friends. 

Mrs. Barclay and Mrs. Elrington were charmed 
with him as they never had been before. Mr, 
Brown formed an attachment for him that was 
only dissolved by death ; and all who came within 
the sound of his voice felt themselves compelled 
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to revolve round him as a common centre of at- 
traction. 

There was something peculiar about him. The 
ensigns of mourning were on his person ; but joj 
seemed in his heart, — ^uncommon joy. It was 
sometimes too much for Gilchrist. He could 
now talk of Mrs. Coleman ; and he would often- 
times sit till midnight and tell his friend of her 
numerous excellencies, her sayings and her douigSy 
frequently repeating in the most plainUve tone : 
'^ Ah ! my Eliza! my Eliza ! why wert thou taken 
from me ?" 

The day preceding his departure was a most 
affecting day. His stock of joyous spirits seemed 
to have been completely exhausted ; and deep 
melancholy appeared to have flown up and 
covered his soul with her dismal wings. 

Now he would sit upon a chair: now lie, 
covering his face with his hands, upon a couch. 
Sometimes he would walk from one room to an- 
other, sometimes he would give orders to his 
servant to put his things on board, but he had 
little to say either to Mr8« Barclay, GUchrist, or 
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Cecilia. Such a change was so remarkable, so 
unlike any thing that had ever been observed be- 
fore, that all were surprised and grieved. Mrs. 
Barclay expressed the greatest anxiety to Gilchrist 
respecting his friend. Cecilia would go away and 
weep. Gilchrist would endeavour to roufee him by 
talking to him on any subject that suggested itself, 
and he would be roused for a few minutes ; but 
suddenly would sink again. 

No one could ask him the cause of his grief, 
for every one felt that it would only be asking 
what was already known. He was leaving Gil- 
christ and the happy circle, and for what ? — ^to 
return to a deserted and melancholy home. He 
had all the unhappy sensations in prospect, of 
which less than a year before he had been the 
subject, when he separated from his children. 
They were even now come upon him. Before, 
he did not anticipate them, but now he knew 
what they were, and he dreaded their encounter. 
' The moment of parting was perfectly calm. 
Little was said by any one present ; but every 
countenance expressed the feeling of every heart. 
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No one but Cecilia shed a tear ; and she wept 
abundantly^ and for nearly a whole day afiter- 
wards. 

It was the last parting with Gilchrist's happy 
friends ; not one- of them, with the exception of 
Gilchrist himself^ ever saw him again, and though 
no one suspected it to be the last, yet there was 
an unusual something about the whole scene that 
made them all feel as they had never felt before^ 
and as they never wished to feel again. 

He arrived safely at his abode, but how he felt 
he never told. He was never known to allude to 
any of the occurrences of this period, except to 
the uncommon joy of which he had been the sub- 
ject ; and of that he would often speak, and de- 
scribe it as having been one of the unusual things 
of his life. 

It cannot, however, be doubted, that although 
the extreme poignancy of his feelings may have 
been somewhat abated, he continued to feel 
the irksomeness of his abode. In the course 
of a month afterwards he set out on a long jour- 
ney towards the West of India. He travelled 
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hither and thither for upwards of three months ; 
he visited some of the principal holy places of the 
Hindoos, and whilst he endeavoured to improve 
himself in the language of the people by convers- 
ing with them, he did so chiefly by directing their 
attention to the glorious Gospel. 

In his way, he made a point of seekin^g out all 
the pious of the land, and particularly of making 
himself acquainted with those men of God whose 
chief object it is to disseminate a knowledge of 
the blessed Saviour. He* accompanied them in 
their joumies among the people, and to the utmost 
of his power assisted them in the attainment of 
their objects. He seemed quite cheerful, he 
spread a joyous feeling into every society he en- 
tered ; few men ever possessed in a greater degree 
the faculty of making others partakers of his 
pleasurable feelings ; his happiness was eminently 
diffusive. Many families will never forgot his 
visits to them during this journey; though he had 
previously been a stranger, in person, to nearly the 
whole of them, yet he soon became not only their 
acquaintance, but their beloved friend. 
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He seems, by the excursion, to have been 
greatly benefited in mind ; ho had increased the 
number of his pious friends, and he had found 
them all kind ; his health also had improved, and 
he had laid the plan of another excursion at a 
future day. Many whom he had visited desired 
it ; he himself was . anxious for it, and had even 
promised it ; but he knew not what would be on 
the morrow. He was destined soon to take his 
journey to the other world, and to visit friends 
from whom he should never part. 



THE FRIENDS. 



CHAP. XIX. 



Coleman'& Last Sicknessu 



€t 



Soon, he hoped, he felt. 
And was assuxed, that he should lay his head,* . 
His wearj aching head on its last rest. ... 

The petty joys. 
Of fleeting life, indignantly he spumed. 
And rested on the hosom of his God." 

H.K. White.' 



Coleman's professional duties haying after this 
period considerably increased, his leisure for me- 
lancholy reflection wafe greatly lessened ; but. still 
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he was restless. At one time he would be planning 
to repeat his tour, and extending it mucji further 
than before ; then again he would be meditating a 
voyage to his native land ; now he would be call- 
ing Gilchrist up to him, and then resolving to come 
down to him ; his tour would anew be planned^ 
and Gilchrist re-invited to accompany him ; this 
would once more be laid aside, and Europe re- 
looked at, with the same earnest entreaties to 
Gilchrist to go. 

Gilchrist perceiving the state of his friend's 
mind, seriously advised him to go home, thinking 
it to be the only thing that would do him good, 
and that would prolong his truly valuable life. 

He began seriously to think of this, and had 
almost fully determined on the voyage. All his 
neighbouring friends were advising him to the 
step, and he had proceeded so far as to draw out 
a partial inventory of his goods for sale. 

He continued, however, busily engaged in his 
profession ; and, in addition, was carrying on a 
very severe study ; he was almost always at work ; 
the hours of his sleep were encroached on, and 
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•though a faithful old domestic, who unceasingly 
watched him, would sometimes come late in the 
night, and entreat him to close his books, lay 
aside his papers, and retire to rest, yet he heeded 
not ; he would merely look up, smile, say a kind 
word, and go on. 

Whether this study injured his mental fa- 
culties or not could never be ascertained. His 
conversation was always of the same lively cha- 
racter; the duties of his profession were as 
assiduouisly attended to. His temper lost none 
of its sweetness, but a frown was occasionally 
seen on his forehead ; he would now and then 
knit his brows, and his countenance assumed a 
certain wildness of aspect which was altogether 
new, and rather alarming. One of his friends 
ventured to tell him of this, but he was uncon- 
scious of it ; and he seemed hardly to believe his 
friend in earnest. 

•Subject to attacks of bile, accompanied with 
fever, he now became sick ; accustomed, on such 
occasions, always to administer for himself, he 
took his usual medicine. The bile was thrown 
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off in great quantities^ but the fever did not abate* 
He was urged to repeat his dose, but he refused 
to do sOy saying, that he should soon be well. 

On the third day of the fever^ one of the kind 
friends accustomed to look after him — a medical 
gentleman, called, in a friendly way, at his cot- 
tage, and finding him sick, advised him instantly to 
accompany him home. Never difficult of per- 
suasion, he immediately complied, and they rode 
off together. 

He was now leaving his solitary abode for the 
last time. He was neither ' going on his tour 
through the East, nor on his voyage to the West; 
towards Gilchrist and his circle of friends he was 
not turning his face, but he had entered upon that 
stage of his earthly pilgrimage, the close of which 
was to bring him to the society of his beloved 
Eliza. 

In the house of his friend he received the most 
unremitting attentions. All that he could wish 
of a temporal kind wan supplied him, and he 
fieemcd perfectly easy. 

He appeared to recover. He^ was up ' and 
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cheerful^ and although he did not feel well enough 
to return home, yet he would, in the cool of day, 
wander ahout in the garden of his friend, and 
amuse himself with whatever came in hb way ; 
he even carried on, for a day or two, his studies ; 
and though the fever was not entirely removed, he 
seemed both to himself and to others to be 
fast regaining his former strength. 

He had, however, a strong presentiment of death. 
When his kind friend would request him to 
take his medicine, *^ Yes, doctor," he would say, 
** I will take any thing you are pleased to give 
me ; but I know I am a dying man ; I am con- 
vinced that nothing whatever can save me/' The 
truth is, that he appears from the very first to have 
been directly struck by death. He had, as was 
afterwards found, no internal disease ; his whole 
system was discovered to be in the most hesdthy 
state. No proper cause could be asssigned for 
his fever, as the superfluous bile had been carried 
off; nor could his bodily symptoms, by any 
means, be accounted for. 

His medical friend, though he saw no ground 

s2 
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for the presentimont of death, observed that there 
was something very unusual about him ; he saw 
that his mind did not appear so equable as it ge- 
nerally was ; he had never seen any thing like bis 
present symptoms, and apprehensive that the case 
was peculiar^ he called to his aid the best medi- 
cal advice he could procure. But though the 
professional gentleman with whom he consulted 
saw nothing unusual in the case, he was not sa- 
tisfied. He had long known Coleman, and sus- 
pected a disease somewhere that had not been 
discovered. 

On the eighth day, the fever greatly increased ; 
and on the day following, Coleman declared him- 
self dying. He called his medical friend to him, 
told him again his belief, and requested him to 
write off instantly for Gilchrist. 

He, at the same time, dictated to him four let- 
ters, which he directed to be dispatched, immedi- 
ately after his death, to the persons to whom they 
were addressed. He directed all his private pa- 
pers to be destroyed. His will having been made 
before, ho only caused a few articles to be noted 
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down, as presents to three friends, which he re- 
quested they would receive and keep as memo- 
rials of his affection. Among these Gilchrist had 
the melancholy satisfaction of being numbered. 
Having directed his watch to be kept for his little 
boy, and requested some letters of his lovely 
Eliza's (which he sent for from his cottage) to be 
committed to the care of her relatives, he ceased 
entirely to have any thing more to do with earth. 
Never, though he lived some days afterwards, 
did he express one wish regarding any thing in 
this world, unless for the arrival of his friend 
Gilchrist, and for this he was incessant in his de- 
sires, oftentimes crying out, " Oh ! Gilchrist, Gil- 
christ, you are long in coming ! When, when, 
will Gilchrist come?*' 
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THE FRIENDS. 



CHAP. XX. 

Gilchrist's Journey. 



The path of sorrow, and that path alone 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown. 
No traveller ever reached that hless'd ahode. 
Who found not thorns and hriars in his road. 

COWPER. 



Gilchrist duly received the information of his 
friend^s sickness, and the urgent request to repair 
to him immediately. He was, for the moment, 
startled. . But, on recovering himself, he thought, 
that as Coleman had, on a former occasion, when 
the danger was merely imaginary, sent for him 
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precisely in the same way, so there probably 
might, in the present instance, be no serious cause 
for alarm. He judged it right, however, to set off 
without the least possible delay. 

In the mean time, he was much agitated. He 
went to Mrs. Barclay to communicate to her the 
intelUgence ; and, strange to tell, he sat with her 
for a considerable period, conscious that he had 
something very important to mention, but not 
able to recollect what it was. He walked out, 
and met with Butooa, and stood 'a long time in 
his presence without uttering a single word. 

He was absorbed. He could not believe 
Coleman dying, and yet he could not tell why he 
should feel so. He had never been the subject of 
such sensations before. He became a wonder to 
himself. Occasionally he would rouse himself, 
and ask why he felt so ; but before he had time 
fully to debate the matter in his own mind he 
was sunk again into his reverie. 

The hour of departure arrived. It was the 
rainy season ; and the distance was more than a 
hundred miles. Gilchrist could not trust hiiQaelf 
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to go by the river, lest contrary winds should 
arise, and retard his progress. On horseback he 
could not travel ; the roads being in many places 
more than knee-deep in mud, complete sheets of 
water lying in his way, and many rivulets to ^ass 
which could only be accomplished by ferry-boats. 
He aidopted, therefore, the only mode of travel- 
ling which remained for him — the dawk. 

Dawk-travelling consists in being carried in a 
palanquin, or wooden box, about six feet long, 
three broad, and three high. This is borne by^ 
means of a pole fixed at each end by four 
men on their shoulders. The traveller sits, or 
rather lies, in this box, and is conveyed from 
stage to stage, every ten miles receiving two new 
sets of men, who relieve each other at short inter- 
vals. In the night-time two men, with flambeaux 
in their hands, run in front to point out the way, 
and to frighten off the wild beasts with which thc| 
country abounds. 

Whatever provisions are requisite, the passenger 
takes with him in' his ipalanquin, or has them 
carried along with any othev baggage he niay' 
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possess^ by a man who is regularly relieved with 
the others at the different stages. With the ex- 
ception of an egg sometimes^ and a little hot 
water to boil a kettle, nothing in the form of re- 
freshments is to be found by the way. There 
are, indeed, a few caravanserais here and there to 
1)0' met with ; but they are such as foreigners 
generally cannot inhabit. 

A day or two previous to commencing the 
journey, information is given to the master of the 
post-office belonging to the settlement, who sends 
forward by the first post, and gives notice for men 
to be in readiness at the different stages at a 
given time ; so that as soon as one set of bearers 
have finished their distance, another set is at hand 
to take the palanquin up. 

In this manner, thousands of miles, without 
intermission, and at the average rate of four or 
five miles an hour, may be travelled in the East. 
The charge is nearly a shilling per mile. 

It was the dawn of the day when Gilchrist 
set off to visit Coleman. Mrs. Barclay and 
Cecilia had taken care that their beloved guest 
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should have every comfort he could possibly en- 
joy on his journey. They^ unasked, stored his 
palanquin with such things as they knew he liked, 
ready prepared, and in abundance. 

Allowing for the badness of the roads, Gil- 
christ had calculated on a thirty-hours' journey, 
instead of twenty-four. And the roads were bad 
to a degree not anticipated; the poor bearers 
were frequently going in mud and water up to the 
very middle ; sometimes from the slipperiness of 
the paths, some of them fell, and in some places 
it was with the utmost difficulty they could get 
through at all. 

The day was dreary, but the night was dread- 
ful. The bearers, mistaking their way, or not 
reaching the rivulets at the proper places where 
the ferry-boats were to be found, or the boat-peo- 
ple, though duly warned by the postman, yet 
unmindful, having retired to rest, Gilchrist was 
once or twice detained for hours on the banks; 
some of the. bearers in the mean while shouting 
for the boat in. one direction, and others searching 
for it in another. The rain began to descend ; 
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the darknosR was overpowering ; the country was 
desolate and wild; the boat-people were mar- 
muring that they should bei called to work in the 
middle of such a.night;' the boaren were quar- 
relling with the boatmen for being absent,* and all 
things seemed to conspire to nmke poor Gilchrist 
as miserable as he could be. 

The bearers at one stage were not present ; 
those that had completed their journey set down 
the palanquin under a tree, to wait the arrival of 
the others ; not a house was near, and the dark 
night had not passed away. Gilchrist was in a 
pitiable plight. The rain had ceased, he got out 
of his palanquin, and for some time walked to 
and fro in front of it ; and then, taking a little re- 
freshment, he laid himself down in the hope of 
obtaining some sleep. 

For two or three hours he was kept under this 
tree, and though ho had been from home nearly 
twenty-four hours, the half of his journey was not 
yet completed. 

Coleman was always in his thoughts. '^ Per- 
haps" he sometimes said within himself, ^ perhaps 
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my friend is dead ; and then why am I enduring all 
this suffering ? At other times he fondly hoped 
that he should find kim recovered ; and then he 
planned how he would bring him away, and 
thought of what enjoyment he would have in his 
company ; but his prevailing feelings were those 
of deep depression. 

Another day passed on, and Gilchrist was 
still suspended on the shoulders of the bearers, 
contending with the same difficulties he had 
experienced the day before. A second night 
also drew its curtains around him, and he was 
not yet at the end of his journey. 

Wearied with being shut up so long in his 
palanquin, and uncomfortable from his not having 
been able, for so many hours, to wash or dress, 
he baited at the end of one of the stages, to per- 
form these necessary things. 

It was a large Indian city, and between eleven 
and twelve at night. The bearers procured him 
a .little water, and by the help of the tovch light, 
he shaved, washed, and changed his whole dress, 
in the open street. Though so late, many 
people assembled to sec the foreigner go through 
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these operations ; but he heeded little. At almost 
any other time he would have shrunk from a sin- 
gle eye witnessing him in such circumstances ; 
but his mind was not now in a state to observe 
how men looked at him, or to care for what they 
thought of him. 

Feeling greatly revived, he pursued his journey. 
No rain fell, as on the former night ; and he felt 
altogether more happy in mind. Besides, his 
journey was also drawing to a close, and he was 
anticipating an interview with Coleman. Still the 
cold feeling would now and then come over him, 
" Perhaps my friend is dead ; perhaps he was 
buried yesterday; perhaps he is to be buried at 
sun-rise this morning. What shall I do ? How 
shall I feel ? Under what circumstances shall I 
return?" All these thoughts would enter his mind, 
and alternately his mind would be agitated with 
hope and fear. Hope, however, was now the 
prevailing emotion ; he could not help imagining 
that his friend had, through a mistaken appre* 
hension, as on the former occasion, given him a 
groundless alarm. 



THE FRIENDS. 



CHAP. XXI. 

Coleman's Death. 



" He lay, and a smile was on his face, 
Affection oyer him bent to trace 
The token he should have to teU, 
That with the spirit *' all was well." 
It was the smile that marks the blest, 
It told that in hope he should sink to rest ; 
Of ajojful rising after his sleep. 
No more to suffer, no more to weep.'' 

Rev. T. Greenwood. 



Gilchrist completed his journey at about two 
in the morning. The bearers having set his pa- 
lanquin down at a little distance from the door of 

t2 
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the house in which Coleman was, he stopped for a 
few minutes to give them a small present. Whilst 
doing this, a continued and uncommon sound from 
within attracted his attention. It seemed not the 
accent of a human being, neither had he ever 
heard such a sound among the animals of the 
brute creation. He paused^ and listened, and 
though he never once imagined it to be the voice 
of his friend, yet a feeling of terror came over 
him. He hastily asked from one of the bearers 
what this noise could be; and was answered, 
that it was merely the note of the Koel, or night- 
cuckoo, a bird kept by many of the inhabitants 
of the East in their houses. 

I'hLs reply satisfied him for the moment, yet 
still he was unusually anxious. The night was 
very dark, and, with the exception of this pecu- 
liar sound, the stillness of the grave seemed to 
reign around* the dwelling. Light was percep- 
tible from one or two of the windows ; but as it 
is customary with foreigners throughout India to 
keep lamps burning in their rooms during the 
nighty (lilchrist did not, as he probably wculd 
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have done had he heen in Europe, infer anything 
fronl this. He saw no persons walking to and 
fro within, and he w&s full of hope that he should 
find his friend enjoying a sweet sleep. 

Gilchrist at length announced himself at the 
door, and was instantly met by the kind host and 
medical friend of Coleman. The two looked at 
each other for a moment, the one afraid to ask, 
and the other afraid to communicate. The phy- 
sician at last said, turning away his head as he 
spoke, " Ah ! Mr. Gilchrist, you have arrived just 
in time to see the last of your friend. He is 
"almost g9ne.'* And, without giving Gilchrist 
time to reply, he led him into a room, where the 
first object that met his eye was Coleman stretched 
upon a bed, wholly insensible, and incessantly 
groaning in the most lamentable manner. These 
groans were the sounds which struck his ear, and 
which produced such an ominous impression on 
his mind before he entered the dwelling. 

Two persons, besides the physician, were 
present. Both seemed as if they had been 
long in attendance; and as if the sight of the 
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dying man bad become familiar to them, Tbe 
one was looking on, and tbe otber was pouringy 
with a toa-Hpoon, some liquid into tbe lips of a 
moutii already parched with death. 

Gilchrist, perceiving that his friend was almost 
gone, said nothing. He looked at him for a &w 
seconds, and then sat down in silence to wait the 
lost groan. No tear flowed from his eye. He 
appeared thoughtful, but grief was not very per- 
ceptible in his countenance. He whispered now 
and then a short question to the bye-standers ; 
but was more frequently addressed by them. He 
would occasionally get up and pace the room, 
look for a moment at his friend, sit down again, 
look at the attendants, then cast his eyes upon 
all the objects around him ; and seemed, indeed, 
anything but affected. 

The fact was, the heart of Gilchrist had been 
already nearly rent asunder by separations. He 
had tasted their bitterness, and was now becoming 
accustomed to the draught. And he began to 
feel indifferent either to life or death. '^ l£, " he 
thought, ^' my friend lives, he lives ; but as for my- 
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self, even should he die^ I caHnot be much more 
desolate than I am, and he will be much more 
happy than he was. The land is foreign. And 
as for the world, it is not my rest." 

Three hours passed away, and Gilchrist was 
sitting in silence. To the astonishment of all, 
Coleman began to revive and mutter words. No 
sooner did Gilchrist perceive this, than he sprang 
forward to the bed of his friend, and addressing 
him, said, "Oh I my friend Coleman, do you 
know me ?'* Coleman instantly raising his eye- 
lids, which had hitherto been closed, and turning 
his head in the direction whence Gilchrist^s voice 
had come, gazed wildly at him for a moment, as 
if an unexpected but well-known voice had 
reached his ear, and having, as it were, made him- 
self certain that there was no mistake, he most 
benignantly smiled and said, "yes, Gilchrist, I 
know thee well ; I am glad to see thy face, and 
to hear thy voic0." . 

Gilchrist, in the surprise and joy of his heart, 
was seized with a kind of extatic laughter ; but 
his joy was soon turned into woe. Coleman said 
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no more ; but immediately closing his eyes, recom- 
menced his perpetual groan. 

Tired with hanging over the bed of his friend, 
in expectation that he should again see him open 
his eyes, and that he should be favoured with a 
few words on the state of his mind, Gilchrist 
sat once more down in hopeless silence, bat with 
a mind more agitated than before. 

Two hours more elapsed ; the morning dawned, 
and with it came the dawning of a lively hope to 
Gilchrist. Coleman began again to revive and to 
speak. Nothing coherent, it is true, was uttered, 
but an expectation was excited that something 
might. Gilchrist kept his eyes fixed on the coun- 
tenance of his friend, listened with the deepest at^ 
iention to every syllable that proceeded fix>m his 
lips, and remained waiting, before he himself 
spoke, for yet more decisive symptoms of reco- 
very. After wiuting a long time, he again ad- 
dressed Coleman as before. Coleman, hearing 
his voice, instantly lifted up his eyes, raised his 
hand, and drew it over Gilchrist's face, and re- 
plied to him nearly in the former words, adding 
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some inquiries respecting the welfare of himself 
and friends. 

He spoke much; but incoherencies mingled 
with all he said. Gilchrist^ however^ had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he was distinctly 
recognized by his friend. He received from him 
a charge of a very important nature, regarding a 
subject that pres^d heavily upon his spirits, and 
was disturbing his mind in death. And he was 
commissioned to deliver a message of love to all 
the surviving friends, several of whom he men- 
tioned by name. He had likewise the unspeak- 
able pleasure of learning that he was quite happy 
in mind, resting upon the Saviour as the ground 
of his hope in the prospect of .entering the eternal 
world. 

This was enough. Gilchrist, though deeply 
sorrowful, felt soothed. Indeed, as his friend was 
thus able to converse, he began to entertain ex- 
pectations of his recovery, and eagerly asked the 
medical attendant if such hopes might be cherished. 
^^Ah," said. the worthy physician, ''this mucli 
speaking is only a surer sign of approaching death.' . 
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Gilchrist was not willing to believe him ; bat a 
very short period proved that the physician was 
right. 

Coleman gradually ceased to speak.. Death 
became more distinctly visible in his coantenance; 
slight convulsions ensued ; the rattling of the 
throat commenced ; the pulse weakened ; and 
Coleman escaped from all his troubles. 

The physician sat down by the now li&lesB 
body, and wept Hke a child. Gilchrist rushed 
out of the room to give vent to the anguish of his 
heart in tears. And the affectionate. servant of 
Coleman following him, sobbed aloud for his 
beloved master. 

Gilchrist saw Coleman no more ; for he would 
not be persuaded to look upon that countenance 
in death which had so often cheered him in life. 

A coffin had already been prepared ; and 
scarcely had two hours elapsed before the kind 
physician had him dressed in his grave-clothes^ 
placed in his coffin, and removed to his own cot- 
tage as more convenient and nearer to the burying- 
ground. 
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This expedition was absolutely necessary ; for 
the weather was so hot that sepulture, eould not, 
with safety, be delayed beyond twelve, or at 
most eighteen hours after death had taken 
place. Information was immediately circulated 
that the funeral would take place on the following 
morning by break of day — the clergyman was re- 
quested to be present, and the grave-diggers were 
sent to prepare the dreary mansion. 



/ 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Coleman's Funeral. 



Lapt in the shroud, the eart]i*s cold breast 
Shall be his bed for many a year ; 

And not a dream disturb his rest. 
Nor pain provoke a single tear. 

There, till the angel's trumpet sound, 

Ages of silence he shall lie ; 
Then, from his earthly cell rebound. 

Beauteous in immortality. 

Edmsbtok. 



Gilchrist^ with Coleman's medical friend, and 
several other persons, spent the evening and night 
in the cottage to which the body had been 
removed. 
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It was a dreary night; hot a breath of wind 
was moving, and the heat was almost unbear- 
able. Gilchrist had not rested for three days and 
two nights ; and was not now much di^>08ed to 
sleep.. He wandered from' room to room — lay 
down first upon one couch^ and then upon another 
— walked out into the garden, and then came in 
again — ^talked awhile to any one who came in hb 
way, and then would stand or sit in silence. 

In this way he passed through more than half 
the night ; when, through fatigue, he sunk doini 
upon a couch and fell into a doze, fiy early dawn 
he got up and prepared himself to accompany the 
remains of his friend to the place appointed for 
all living. 

It was the morning of the sacred Sabbath: 
the season called for meditation; but Gilchrist 
could not think, all his mental feumlties seemed 
benumbed. The weather was indeed sultry; 
and this, to a certain extent, produced inactivity 
of mind ; but it was the strange character of all 
the scenes through wl^ch he had passed during 
tho three or four preceding days that caqs^ the 
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apparent unfeelingness. A kind of half-stupid, sad 
astonishment had seized him. 

The hour of departure arrived. A party of 
about a hundred soldiers were in waiting; some 
of whom took the body on their shoulders and 
bore it along, while Gilchrist, and Coleman's 
medical friend, followed close behind as chief 
mourners. 

Now it was that Gilchrist felt most keenly. 
While the corpse remained in the house, it seemed 
as if his friend was yet with him ; but when 
he saw him borne on the shoulders of the mili- 
tary, he began to realize for the first time that he 
had lost him. A profusion of tears flowed from 
his eyes ; he struggled to prevent them, but the 
effort was vain. 

The procession at last reached the buiying- 
ground, and Coleman was laid in the dust amidst 
the sincere regret of at least two hundred persons, 
including the soldiers, all of whom were devo- 
tedly attached to him. Gilchrist experienced more 
composure than he had anticipated. He saw, 
with considerable fortitude, the whole brought to 

u 2 
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a close^ ami iiien returning, took up 'his abode in 
tile desolate cottage of his deceased friend. 

The friends of Coleman proved very kind to 
the sorrowful Gilchrist. As long as he stayed in 
the cottage, some of them remained with him ; 
they caused everything requisite to his comfort 
to be done for him ; they provided his meals for 
him, without giving him the least trouble ; and 
there was nothing which they thought would 
contribute to hb happiness that they left undone. 

On the evening of the Sabbath a funeral ser- 
mon was preached in the settlement for Coleman. 
The audience was large and deeply attentive, and 
during some parts of the service, all were sufilised 
in tears. At the mention of his name and excel- 
lencies, hearts, that had not long before been bra- 
ving the dangers of a field of battle^ were ready 
to break. There was a general v^e^ing among 
the military present, who comprised full nine- 
tenths of the assembly : and no wonder ; they 
had lost a friend in Colepian, such as they were 
never likely to find again. He had. been as a fa- 
ther to many of them and their familieSt I'he 
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very children almost adored him ; for such was 
the sweetness and kindness of his manners that 
be could never pass even them without giving them 
a' smile or speaking pleasantly to theni. 

The regiment was mostly composed of Irish, a 
people whose ardent strength of attachment is 
well known. When, therefore, the corpse of 
Coleman was brought to his cottage, a number of 
the wives and children of the affectionate people 
came and intreated that they might be permitted, 
according to their own custom, to sit up with the 
body all night ; this request was not denied them ; 
several among thoiD were decidedly pious, and to 
all aj^earance some of the children also;* and 
it was truly touching to hear their simple expres- 
sions of regret, and to see the grief that was de- 
picted on their countenances. . 

They were all very serious ; some of them em- 
ployed a good part of the night in reading ; Qtheis 
of them sat pensively silent. One gentleman 
present gave them an address suitable to the' oc- 
casion, and prayed with them, in which they joined 
with the greatest 'decorum; and some'ot them 
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prayed themselves. Gilcbristy as be was wander- 
ing about in tbe night, saw one of them on her 
bended knees, evidently engaged in solemn con- 
verse with God. ^' Ah V he thought, as he gazed 
on tbe scene, ^' my friend was loved by others as 
well as by me ; and is it any wonder ?-*h6 was 
worthy." 

The very household dog seemed on the mom* 
ing of tbe funer^ voluntarily to pay bis humble 
tribute of affection to the memory of his master. 
Coleman had never been accustomed to allow the 
little creature to pass without the gate; but on 
that morning it accompanied his coffin to tbe 
burying-ground, a dbtance of two miles ; and it 
was found, on the return of the mourners, occupy- 
ing its usual place in the cottage. 

As Gilchrist had opportunities, he endeavoured 
to collect as many particulars as he could of the 
stdte of his friend's mind during his illness. He knew 
-what he had been before, and he needed not now to 
seek for reasons to believe that he was happy. Con- 
scious that ho was not to regard so much the 
death as the life of a man, in order to judge of his 
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eternal state, Gilchrist was nevertheless desirous 
of finding that his friend had not been destitute of 
those comforts which the religion of Jesus alone 
can give m affliction, and in the prospect of 
death. 

And he found that he had not been altogether 
deprived of these. From the nature of his com- 
plaint, he was,' during the le&l four dajs of bis 
life, in a state of partial delirium ; but previous to 
this period, he spoke of dieath, and of himself as 
a dying man, with the utmost composure ; he ex- 
pressed no joy in the thought of departing, but 
neither did he evince the smallest fear. 

When pious people visited him, his conversation 
was always heavenly ; he expressed great humility 
on account of sin-«*moumed that he had lived so 
little to God, and said that were it not for the 
cross of Christ he should utterly despair; but 
here he rested, and through this he humbly hp^ed 
to obtain mercy. 

From the day on which he settled his earthly 
concerns, and sent off for Gilchrist, he ceased en- 
tirely to speak of worldly matters, always refer^ 
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ing persons who came to him oifi business of this 
kind to Gilchristy saying, ^* I have done with the 
world now, you must wait for Mr. Gilchrist" 

,Of his children and relatives he hardly ever 
spoke ; but as he evinced the greatest anxiety for 
the arrival of his friend, and as, even in his deli- 
rium, he was continually calling out for him to 
come, it was supposed that he had something 
very particular to communicate to him respecting 
them. About two hours before Gilchrist arrived, 
he arose from his bed, determined to go to his 
own cottage, and it was only by absolute force that 
he was prevented ; he stated, as his reason for 
doing so, that a person was waiting there for him, 
whom he was anxious to see; this person was 
supposed to be Gilchrist, whom Coleman knew 
to be expected every hour. 

Thus died a most estimable man ; the friend of 
many, both in the Eastern and Western hemis- 
phere, and particularly the fnend of Gilchrist. It 
was a time of woe to the latter; and yet not 
of woe unraingled. The draught was sweetened 
by many drops of mercy; he was now, as it 
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were, left alone in a foreign land; but all his 
friends had died rejoicing in Jesus. He had 
the hope of meeting them all again. A few 
months had seen him desolate ; and a few months 
more might see him enjoying their society in 
their heavenly father's house. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

The Conclusion. 



" But he, who knew what human hearts would prorer 
How slow to learn the dictates of his lore, 
That, hard hj nature and of stuhbom will, 
A life of ease would make them harder still, 
In pity to the souls his grace designed 
To rescue from the ruins of mankind. 
Called for a cloud to darken alltheir years 
And said " Go spend them in the vale of tears." 

COWPER. 



Gilchrist, during a week's residence in the 
deserted cottage, occupied his time in taking lists 
of his friend's books and otlior articles, in select- 

X 
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ing and arranging his papers, and in destroying 
some that he knew Coleman never intended to 
be seen by human eye. 

It was a painful employment ; and yet there 
was a pleasure attending it that he had not anti- 
cipated. Gilchrist found papers which gave him 
a most exalted view of his friend's piety. There 
were memorandums of events and seasons, records 
of deep exercises of mind, and of solemn dedica- 
tions to Godf holy meditations and prayers, that 
shewed him to have been an eminent Christian, 
a man intimately acquainted with his own heart, 
and ardently devoted to the service of his Lord 
and Master. 

These papers, on account of his dying request, 
could not be preserved, — ^a heart-rending request, 
but one with which the sacredness of friendship 
demanded a compliance. 

Gilchrist, after arranging every thing in the best 
way he could, and after having packed up to 
take with him, his friend's beloved Eliza's letters, 
the watch directed to bo sent to his son, and a 
few other things which would be esteemed valu- 
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able by his friends at home now and by his chil- 
dren at another day, he procured a boat and set 
his face towards his own residence. 

The season was exceedingly stormy ; the equi* 
noctial gales had commenced blowing. The ri- 
ver, from the great tall of rain^ was amazingly ra- 
pid ; and dangers appeared to threaten from every 
side. 

But duty demanded Gilchrist's return; com- 
mitting himself therefore to the God of winds 
and waves, he went calmly on board and set sail. 
The boat was very small, merely large enough to 
liold conveniently his Palanquin. He had no 
servant with him, and he had the dreary prospect 
of being tossed about for two or three days 
without any of the comforts of life. 

But this was nothing, could he only reach his 
home in safety. During the whole passage the 
winds were contrary. Several times a watery 
grave seemed to be allotted for him as his only 
portion. The Hindoo boatmen were always 
crying out "no danger;" but the wind, on one 
occasion, blew so furiously that even they be- 
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■came afraid, and made most anxiously for tbe 
«hore9 which they reached with difficolty. 

■ Providence at length, brought Gilchrist to his 
dwelhng, into which he was again most kindly 
and feelingly welcomed by the worthy Mrs. Bar- 
clay and her daughter, Cecilia. They bad been 
•much concerned for him during his absence, he 
liavijig but a short period before only recovered 
from a severe fever which had much enfeebled 
him. They had also cast many a long and lin- 
gering look up the river, watching his return; 
and poor Mrs. Barclay, knowing his weak state 
df health, and how much he was accustomed to be 
depressed in mind, was so affected that she trem- 
bled every time the postman made his appear- 
ance lest he should bring intelligence of his death 
also. 

When he arrived, therefore, she not only in- 
quired particularly after his health, but surveyed 
him from head to foot, to see how he appeared ; 
at the same time grateful to God that she saw 
|jim once more in the flesh. 

It was the evening for meeting at the good 
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Mrs. Elrington's. The usually happy, but at that 
time mdancholy, circle crowded around Gilchrist 
to listen to his tale of Coleman. The worthy 
Mr. Brown deplored the event, but piously viewed 
it as having happened under the direction of the 
all-wise God, who does nothing wrong nor ca* 
priciously. Mrs. Barclay and Mrs. Elrington la- 
mented that in his last days, he should have had so 
little religious society, attributed much of his 
mental darkness to that circumstance, and seemed 
by their affectionate expressions to say " Oh ! that 
we had had him with us." Cecilia heard all in 
silence, but not without attention ^ for the tear 
was often seen to start into her eye. All, how- 
ever, were pleased that Gilchrist had returned; his 
health rather improved than otherwise. 

Circumstances very shortly after this render- 
ing it again necessary that Gilchrist should visit 
the abode of his deceased friend, he set off reluct- 
antly by dawk. The roads being in better con- 
dition than before, and the weather colder, he 
did not suffer so much either from the travelling, 
or from the heat, but his heart was more sad. 

X 2 
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H« bad DOW no hope of seeing his beloved friend ; 
he knew not whether bU cottage wouU be open 
to receive him ; or if it was, he knew net whom 
he should find there. Trusting, however, to the 
care of a good pfovidence, which had never 
deserted him in all his afflictions and wanderings, 
he went on. 

And true enough he did on his arrival feel the 
absence of his friend. The cottage was open for 
him to enter, but Coleman was not in it to receive 
bini. He first looked at the desolate mansion, 
and then retiring into a corner of the room, took 
up his abode. The door of his friend's study was 
shut, but be could not venture to open it ; and 
though he stayed a whole week in the house, he 
never once looked at the library or any thing 
that bis friend was accustomed frequently to 
handle. 

An old Hindoo woman who lived on the pre- 
mises, and whom Coleman had been accustomed 
to feed from his own table, was present.. She 
cliiefly attended to all Gilchrist's wants. On his 
arrival she bustoncd from her little abode to meet 
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bim ; and, with all the agility of youth, drew into 
the house his travelling equipage, fitted up his 
room, and waited upon him with unremitting 
diligence. 

She was a garrulous, but an affectionate and 
piotts old creature. She had waited upon Cole- 
man's Eliza in het sickness, was with her when 
she died, and had attended his children as long 
as they remained in the country. 

Coleman was much attached to the old woman. 
In his solitude he would call for her, and causing 
her to sit down on die ground by his chair, would 
while away some of his dreary moments in; hear- 
ing her long tales of by-gone days, and in com- 
municating to her .whatever he tkought would 
make her happy. - 

By Gilchrist, cdso, would old Lutchmunee 
often come and sit. Coleman, his lady, and the 
children fiar away, were her frequent topics of con- 
versation. In speaking of them she would most 
piteously shake her head and weep ; but when 
she touched on the present glory of the two for- 
mer, a smile would come over her face, and re- 
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Terting to the love of ''her blessed Lord" towards 
herself, a poor, old, and once a heathen sinner^ 
■tears would agaui start into her eyes, but tfaej 
were tears of joy. 

This faithfdl old domestic would seldom or 
ever leave Gilchrist. He has, on going out of his 
room in the night, found her lying at the outside 
of his door, ready to assist him, should he want 
any thing. There was nothing which concerned 
him in which she did not feel interested and her 
care of him was such that she oftentimes under* 
took more than she had strength to perform. 

Feeling attached to Lutchmunee both for her 
kindness to his deceased friend and the affection 
she hadshewn to himself, Gilchrist proposed to her 
to accompany him to the abode of Mrs. Barc- 
lay, where she should be cared for as long as 
she lived. 

She gladly accepted the offer; she knew 
Mrs. Barclay, and she was ready to go any where 
with Coleman's friend. 

She still lives, old and feoblc,.patiently waiting 
for her dismission to that world where Coleman 
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and Eliza live. Her Bible is her constant com- 
panion ; and its truths the joy and consolation of 
her heart. Some have doubted whether Hindoos 
could be converted; but were they to see old 
LutchmuneCy add particularly to hear her pray, 
they would doubt no more. 

Gilchrist continued long to mourn his friends ; 
but not ^* as one without hope." His pilgrimage 
in the Elast, though not five years long, had been 
attended with calamities of no ordinary kind^ at 
least not easy to be borne in a foreign land, but 
he had also his pleasures. 

The reader will perceive, that the relation is 
indeed what it is styled, a tale of woe and joy, and 
he may depend upon its truth. An eye-witness 
hath written it. 



THE END 
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